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This Issue and the Next 


THE NEXT Now that the McNary- 

STEP Haugen bill has met de- 
feat, what is the next move for the forees 
of agriculture? The editorial on page 4 
urges full discussion of the various pro- 
grams suggested in order that farmers 
can intelligently concentrate on the one 
that offers the most promise. 




























AN AMERICAN Several possible’ pro- 

COUNCIL grams were discussed 
in last week’s issue. This week we are 
presenting some suggestions from Wil- 
liam Hirth, of Missouri, which aim at 
co-ordination of the political and eco- 
nomic efforts of all farm groups. ‘This 
article appears on page 7. 


FARM OPINION By the defeat of the 

WANTED McNary-Haugen bill, 
farmers are forced to a decision of the 
utmost importance. They must devise 
a program that will hold the forces that 
worked for the McNary-Haugen bill in 
line and at the same time bring in those 
farm groups that were indifferent as to 
the measure. We want opinions from 
farmers as to what this program must 
include, 































































VACATION Those farmers who are Swe 
TRIPS lucky enough to be able to ales 
get away fora long auto trip this sum- p 
mer will be interested in. the article on us -f C- utton arms girl 
page 3. Another article, to be published 
in a week or two. will contain sugges- + 


tions for shorter trips here in the middle- 


— They call them “push-the- a 
Sime: welt * button farms” out through is | 





groups to lend money when the value of mot 
the dollar is low and collect debts when the wheat belt. 
the value of the dollar is high. The first ant 


part of the process was fully carried out 


in 1919 and 1920: the second part was not Electricity pumps the water, s 










































carried out quite so thoroly. The price . rea‘ 
level is till higher than pre-war. altho does the washing, churns the are 
not nearly high enough to be fair to those 
who borrowed at the war level. A big butter, dusts the carpets, eas! 
portion of the creditor class still hopes h h ts pac 

re to carry the deflation program thru to th th ea th 

*! the bitter end. Read the editorial on an es € mal a ar f © 7 

te —_* ensilage — at the touch of a 

NS p mol 

Yi A CORREC.- In a recent Washington 

ie TION letter the omission of the button. ar 

SS word “‘not’ in a sentence dealing with the ‘ alo! 

| ee activities of the Grange gave an entirely ¢ 

ts ireerrect impression of the writer’s mean- The General Electric More than halfa million farm- a 
ing. In diseussing the activities of cer- ~ “i ° nf 

| tain farm organizations in securing gov- ne 2 cooperat- ers have turned over the tire- * 
ernment places for their officers, our ing with electric ser- : v] 
Washington correspondent said: “The vice companies to de- some chores and hard jobs to | 


Grange has not been very persistent in = os: ° . 
MILWAU asking places for its officers.” In the ieee en and this tireless worker. of 4 
report as it appeared in the paper the erage Ss nat will en- joy 
wi word “not” was omitted. ™, aDie more farmers to lee 
TIMER<£rEO coe enjoy the benefits of Millions of farmers need the The 


THRESHING Letters have been coming electric li~ht and 



























































































CONTEST fast on the threshing con- ; are 
: test but there is still room for more ex- power. same efficient help. tic 
$ suto supply a$ - £ : savine time d labo 1 
4 nerease in price perience stories on saving time an abor ‘ 
an ps i at threshing time. The contest closes Isla 
| ‘ July 1. Keep your letter down to 500 " 
- —--- words .,and send it to the Threshing Con- P 
THE NEXT One of the features next fin 
Safe and | ISSUE week will be an article on hill 
« the Texas cow country. by Raymond W. : 
effective Cassady. Another article will review the 1s © 
work of the Maine Potato Growers, with 
particular reference to the carrying out | a 
Better than cf co-operative principles that can be ap- | . - 
© " ) jle-weste field. Whe eee mea : * . 5s 
firing or cautery cn ke’ uk ones Tee ae When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. q 
BS team in the power that must be applied eas’ 
OMBAULT’S Caustic Balsarn is bet- te move a load will be discussed in an- : 
ter than firing or cautery, because other article. pla 
it does not scar, or discolor the hair; it 
grows back aeees aes. —— years to | 
horse owners have depended upon 
Gombault’s for quick and dependable Céntents for June 20, 1924 =n 
results. Its use will keep your horses a 
sound and working. Directions with j , 
every bottle. $1.50 per bottle at drug- Editorial— tior 
gists or direct upon receipt of price. le ne eae 4 ri 
Good for human use, too. The — Watch the feed analysis ............ 4 r 
/illiams Company Cleveland, Ohio. Cheap money in the cities .......... 4 : Yor 
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c HERE to go®? How to get there? 

What to see? How much will it cost? 

One travel authority declares the an- 

swer to these four questions constitutes a com- 

plete vacation, even to the reduction of the 
girth of your pocketbook. 

No one éan tell his neighbor the costs of a 
vacation, for tastes differ. Every one must 
be guardian of his own bank account. But it 
is possible to offer some suggestions for the 
motor gypsy as to where to go, how to get there, 
and what to see. 

A bewildering array of recreation grounds 
reached by auto beckon to the tourist. There 
are SO many, one must pick and choose. It is 
easier today to select a place for canoe, foot or 
pack trips than plan a motorized vacation. 

Touring of the eastern states is becoming 
more popular. What can be more lovely than 
a ride thru the mountains of Pennsylvania or 
along a country road of Maryland, when the 
dogwoods are in bloom? Later in the fall, 
when great billowy beds of blue asters fill the 
fence corners, it is even more delightful. 

There are many publicly owned properties 
of eastern states where one may camp and en- 
joy life under the bough canopy of a forest. 
The national forests are the only large federal 
areas in the eastern states with the one excep- 
tion of the national park at Mount Desert 
Island, and they are all open to the publie. 

The White Mountains are in a national for- 

q est. There are two such reservations in Vir- 

a ginia, and the Pisgah forest is in the Carolina 
hills. Florida has a national forest and there 
is one of beauty in Georgia. 


“me Playing in the Eastern Hills 


Eventually these growing reserves of the 
eastern states will be some of the most visited 
playgrounds the people possess. If you plan 
) te play in the eastern hills this season, include 

a national forest in your schedule. The District 
Forester, at Washington, D. ©., has informa- 
tion on these eastern forests, 

Connecticut has state parks and forests. New 
York has both. The Adi- 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 





We hope there are lots of corn belt farm- 
ers who will be able this summer to shut 
up shop for a while, load the family and 
camping equipment into the auto, and start 
out for a real vacation trip. Folks like 
these who are planning a trip this summer 
but haven’t decided yet just where to go 
will be interested in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. It gives information on a variety of 
auto trips and tells where the vacation 
seeker can get more information on par- 








ticular subjects if he wants it. 





also a game preserve. The Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park is another interesting spot in this 
region. 

Michigan has some interesting state forests 
and parks and one national forest, with head- 
quarters at East Tawas. Wisconsin has some 
state parks and forests, and Iowa and Minne- 
sota have some pleasing places to visit in parks 
and forests. Th: Conservation Commissions of 
Michigan and Iowa are sources of information. 
The Ten Thousand Lanes of Minnesota Associ- 
ation, of St. Paul, has excellent and authorita- 
tive information on all the forest playgrounds 
of this state of many beauty lakes. This asso- 
ciation at St. Paul also has information regard- 
ing the two magnificent national forests in 
Minnesota. 


What the Wést Has to Offer 


We must now approach the west! 

How can one tell of the many publicly owned 
places to visit, the many, many things to see in 
the west? It is beyond the scope of a book or 
even a whole shelf full of large volumes. 

One can travel the western mountains for 
many seasons, and always there is something 
just beyond that you have still to see. They 
are an inexhaustible storehouse of outdoor ex- 
periences and nature Tore. ' 

There seems nothing to do but suggest a 


AUTO TRAILS THRU FOREST LANDS 


Suggestions for the Farm Family’s Automobile Outing This Summer 


group of trips that are very good. Take your 
pick of trips or make up one from several sug- 
gestions. Perhaps you prefer to make up your 
own altogether. But plan and plan, with good 
knowledge of your objectives if you expect te 
get the best from your trip in the mountains, 
Aimless travel is one of the worst habits of 
today’s motor gypsy. 

One of the greatest trips thru the mountains 
is the national Park to Park highway. Rocky 
Mountain, Yellowstone, Glacier, Rainier, Yo- 
semite and the other parks of the west are on 
its giant loop. Besides more than a dozen na- 
tional parks on this trip, a traveler visits 
nearly thirty of his national forests. It is im 
the national forests one is likely to miss some 
of the exquisite beauty places. They are less 
advertised than those in the parks. 

One planning this trip should write the see- 
retary of the Park to Park Highway Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado, and secure free litera- 
ture from him. This will give the traveler 
much, but lest he miss some of the best it will 
be necessary to write the District Forester at 
Missoula, at Denver, at Albuquerque, at Ogden, 
at San Francisco, and at Portland, asking re- 
garding scenic features within the forests along 
the Park to Park highway. There now is no 
piece of printed literature containing this in- 
formation, and without it some of the best of 
the trip will be passed by unknowingly. 

A second trip suggested starts at Cody, Wye- 
ming ; then up the beautiful canyon in the Sho- 
shone national forest. There are the rock for- 
mations of Mr. Punch, the Holy City, the King 
of Ireland and many less curious but more 
beautiful scenic wonders. 


Then Comes the Beautifv! Yellowstone 


Beyond the Shoshone is the Yellowstone, with 
geysers, lakes, hot springs, wild game and the 
beautiful canyon. Turning southward and west, 
the next objective is Ogden, Utah. Several na- 
tional forests lie between the Park and Ogden. 
Each eontains many interesting places. 

From Ogden to Salt Lake is the next section, 

but before leaving the 





rondack forest of New 
York, which contains more 
than a million acres, shel- 
ters beaver, deer and other 
wild life and has much 
scenic beauty. Pennsylva- 
nia has state parks and 
forests, and Maryland has 
State forests, some of which 
border on the salty arms 
of the bays that indent her 
shores. 

The State Conservation 
Commission at Albany, 
New York, the Forestry 
Departments of Connecti- 
eut, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, ean give infor- 
mation on the forests of 
these states. 

Here are but a few of 
the state areas. It is im- 
possible to list all. But 
these will suggest some of 
the important and attrac- 
tive outdoor playgrounds 
of the eastern shore and 
mountain lands, 

Two national forests are 
found in thé Ozark coun- 
try of Arkansas. One is 




















Meunt Nunpanogas, Utah, Near Salt Lake City. 


northern city, visit the 
Forest Service and get all 
current information” on 
Timpanogos, Cedar Breaks, 
Bryce Canyon, Fish Lake 
and points near them, for 
they are objectives of the 
trip, and are all in national 
forests. 

Working southward, vis- 
iting these seenie places, 
the traveler finally reluet- 
antly turns eastward te 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 
There are still several hun- 
dred miles of roads thru 
mountains and the conti- 
nental divide to cross before 
the plains are reached. 

In leaving Grand June- 
tion, swing north to Glen- 
wood Springs. This is 
the headquarters of the 
Holy Cross and White Rivy- 
er national forests. A fort- 
night ean be spent here vis- 
iting Snowmass Peak, the 
Mount of the Holy Cross 
and various other interest- 
ing points. 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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WHAT NEXT? 


S THE loyalty, the enthusiasm, the courage 
that united the farmers of the west in sup- 
port of the MeNary-Haugen bill going to die 
away, now that the bill has met defeat? Are 
we going back to the old jangling among farm 
Organizations and the continual disagreement 
and consequent ineffectiveness on issues before 
the farmer? Or has the fight for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill simply served to weld the forces of 
agriculture together and to make possible the 
adoption of a far-reaching program to remove 
all the economic and political disabilities under 
Which agriculture suffers? 
From the word that reaches us from the 
farmers and from farm leaders, it seems that 


it is almost possible to answer yes to that last - 


question. The defeat has made farmers not 
down-hearted, but fighting mad. They are 
ready to turn their energies even more vigor- 
ously than before into a drive for a square deal 
for agriculture. 

This sentiment, this energy, of course, will 
get us nowhere unless it ean be channeled off 
in a definite direction to serve a definite pur- 
pose. We must unite on a common program 
broad enough to gain the support of all farm 
groups, and specific enough to make our force 
count. Last week we suggested several courses 
of action which are open to farmers. Which of 
these we are to follow ought to be considered 
with unusual care by farmers everywhere. 

A meeting will be held at St. Paul next 
month of the farm groups that fought for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. It is intended that a 
program shall be developed at this meeting on 
which all the workers for farm equality can 
get together. This meeting may well prove to 
be the most important gathering for agricul- 
ture that has been held in years. We hope that 
all farm organizations will be well represented 
there, and that these representatives will go 
prepared to demand justice and to outline a 
political and economic program that will 
bring it. 

The fight for equal rights for agriculture 
has just started. It must continue until the 
farmers of the entire country are united behind 
a common program and are imbued with the 
determination to make their strength felt. If 
pleas. for justice will win us nothing, then we 
miust be ready to use vigorously some of the 
political and economie devices which have won 


preferred places for other industries, 
































































WATCH THE FEED ANALYSIS 


I? IS hardly necessary at the present time’ to 

warn farmers to watch carefully every dol- 
lar that they spend for feed. Most of them are 
doing it thru foree of necessity. Some, how- 


ever, may not fully appreciate the need for 
eaution in the purchase of commercial feeds. 
Conditions under which livestock farmers are 
now producing make it imperative that he 
study carefully the composition analysis of any 
feed before buying. 

Last year’s corn was of poorer quality than 
corn belt feeders had been accustomed to for 
several years, and it now appears probable 
that much of the 1924 crop will not mature 
into corn of the best feeding value. Under 
such conditions the market among livestock 
feeders for certain commercial feedstuffs is 
likely to be increased. There are many such 


feeds available and the feeder should make. 


sure that he is getting his money’s worth. 

The analysis printed on the bag which con- 
tains the feed tells the story of the value of 
that feed. The protein figures give the amount 
of muscle-producing material which the feed 
eontains. The nitrogen-free extract is the 
digestible and valuable part of the carbohy- 
drates or starch, which is the fat-producing 
feed. The fiber content of the feed shows the 
amount of woody material, the larger part of 
which is indigestible. 

Feeders who are looking for a eattle-fatten- 
ing feed to partially replace corn should espe- 
cially watch the fiber and nitrogen-free extract 
figures in the analysis. To be of real use in 
the ration such feeds must be high in nitrogen- 
free extract and relatively low in fiber. Any 
commercial feed which shows a high percentage 
of fiber is very likely to contain considerable 
amounts of indigestible raterial which is likely 
to prove costly to the feeder, especially the hog 
feeder. While a certain amount of fibrous or 
bulky feed can be used in the ration, it ean 
nearly always be more cheaply obtained in the 
form of hay or other farm-grown roughages. 
Purchased feeds should be bought only when 
they contain large amougts of fat oi growth- 
producing material, 

Such feeds as tankage, oil meal and cotton- 
seed meal should be bought chiefly on the basis 
of the amount of protein which they contain. 
There are usually lower grades of these feeds 
which can be had more cheaply than the high- 
protein grades. As a rule, however, the pro- 
tein in the lower grades really costs the feeder 
more per pound than the protein in the best 
grade. - 

Altho it is against the law, feeds are some- 
times sold in sacks which contain incomplete 
analyses, and occasionally no analysis at all. 
It should hardly be necessary to warn farmers 
to. purchase no feeds which do net have the 
guaranteed analysis printed on the sacks con- 
taining them, 





CHEAP MONEY IN THE CITIES 


] OWERING the federal reserve rediscount 
rate at New York to 314 per cent and at 
Chicago to 4 per cent, in early June, tells the 
story of an unusually large supply of cheap 
money in the cities of the United States. This 
may have no effect on the farmer any time in 
1924, but should have a favorable effect in 1925. 
As a rule a marked eut in the rediscount rate 
is a signal for renewed business activity and 
higher prices beginning about six months later. 
The cut in redisconnt rates in 1921 preceded 
the revival in 1922 by fully six months and 
the advance in rediscount rates in early 1923 
ushered in a period of business hesitaney late in 
1923 which has continued until the present 
time and probably will continue until 1925. 
Business prosperity in 1925 should mean a 
lot to. the hog farmer and quite a bit to the 
dairyman and cattle feeder. The combination 


of a eut in hog production and an improve. 
ment in the general business situation should — 


result in“hog prices in 1925 averaging nearly a 


$2 a hundred higher than in 1924. 


The big thing is to see that the good times iq q 
the cities in 1925 are shared with the farmer, — 


In 1922 and most of 1923 the unexampled city 


prosperity was only shared in a small degreg © 
Corn and cotton prices ad. | 
vanced to more than twice the low point in 7 
1921, but on the whole the farmers during the © 


with the farmer. 


recent city good times were suffering from the 
hardest kind of hard times. 
We believe that the farmer is in much better 


position to get his share in 1925 than was the © 


case in 1922 and early 1923. The city popula. 
tion is now greater and the farm production 
is likely to be less. In Europe the situation ig 
more nearly stabilized. Of course there are 
still a number of fundamental weaknesses in 
the farmers’ position, but on the whole we ex- 
pect 1925 to be the most prosperous year for 
the farmer since 1920. 





CROPS WEEK AT AMES 


TEXT week Iowa farmers will have a splen- 
‘did opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the experimental work with farm crops 
and soils now under way at the Iowa experi- 
ment station at Ames. The agronomy farm, 
and other experimental plots at the college will 
be open to visitors during the five days from 
June 23 to 27, inclusive, and the men who are 
doing the work will be on hand to explain it, 
Altho it comes in a busy season, a day at Ames 
next week will be worth the time of any Iowa 
farmer. 

One of the things to be noted this year will 
be the progress made in developing new and 
superior varieties of grain, among them the 
new Iobred wheat. Some of the experiments 
will demonstrate the use of phosphates, com- 
plete fertilizers and lime. Another which 
should be of interest to all farmers is a test 
of the effects of disking, re-seeding, manuring 
and fertilizing an old blue grass pasture. 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


E WANT to call the attention of our read- 

ers to the plan on page 7 for an American 
council of agriculture. The adoption of a 
program of this sort by all farm groups would 
probably involve non-partisan political action 
of the sort practiced by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Congressmen would be sup- 
ported or opposed according to whether their 
records were or were not satisfactory to agri- 
culture. The plan also involves an attempt at 
co-ordination of marketing activities. 

There ought to be the widest possible diseus- 
sion of this and all other plans for conecentrat- 
ing the forces of agriculture in the fight for 
equal rights for the farmer. We hope that our 
readers will think over the various programs 
that are being brought forward and give us 
their opinion as to which seems to be the most 
promising. 





THE COUNTY CONVENTIONS 


HE county conventions are held this year 

on Saturday, June 28. Farmers should be 

on hand at these conventions to see that dele- 
gates to the state convention are selected who 
have a real desire to serve farm interests. The 
republican candidates for governor and auditor 
will be selected by this state convention on 
July 28. Both governor and auditor sit on the 
executive council and therefore have a lot to do 
with state expenses and the equalizing of taxes. 
Farmers must do their best to see the right men 
are selected for these offices. The first step is 
to pick farm-minded « delegates Saturday, 
June 28. — a ts 
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WILL THE DEFLATIONISTS WIN? 





j A PTER every great. war there is a period of 


ten or twenty years when there is-a strug- 
gle between the bond holders on the one hand 
and the tax payers, debtors, and owners of real 


property on the other hand. The bond holders 


are all for deflation. They want the interest 
en their bonds and the principal.when it is 


finally paid off to buy the most possible in 
terms of goods. A large part of the bonds is in 


the hands of a few thousand men, men who are 
accustomed to having great infence with con- 
gress, With the Federal Reserve Board, and 
with national affairs generally. They are wise 
men, and what is even more important, they 
have the money to hire men wiser than them- 
selves, and still more important, they are on 
the job day and night continually exerting 
pressure on the right government bodies to see 
that their ends are accomplished. Few in num- 
ber themselves, they nevertheless have tremen- 
dous influence even thru the middle-west be- 
cause they have been able in one way and an- 
other to get large numbers of the middle class 
and moderately wealthy people in our towns 
and cities to adopt their attitude. 

The interests of the tax payers, debtors, city 
xeal estate owners, farm owners, and laboring 
men, are all on the other side. These people 
comprise more than three-fourths of the popu- 
lation. If they were organized and wise, there 
would be no doubt whatever as to the outcome 
—deflation could never win. Unfortunately, 
they are divided amongst themselves. In the 
aggregate they lose from deflation just as much 
as the bond holders gain, but there are so many 
more of these tax payers, farm owners, and 
debtors that it is almost impossible for them 
to work together. Moreover, they do not think 
about the thing continuously. True it is that 
when the pressure becomes more than they can 
bear they strike out wildly in an effort to hurt 
somebody, but for the most part they let things 
drift. 

During the consideration of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill some of the publicity men for the 
bond holding interests of the east have been ad- 
vising the farmer not to make the effort to put 
his products up as high in price as other prod- 
ucts. These people have said that if the farmer 
would only have patience for another year or 
so that other prices would be brought down to 
the level of farm product prices. The infer- 
ence has really been, altho these men have not 
had the courage to say so, that when the build- 
ing boom was over enough men would be 
thrown out of work so that it would be possible 
to break the wages of labor. It is thought, 4p- 
parently, that when the economic background 
is just right it will be possible to reduce the 
wages of labor,“*no matter how much labor 
strikes in protest. And of course after labor 
is deflated it will be possible to price city prod- 
ucts much more reasonably to the farmer. This 
is the program which the financial interests 
have in mind, altho most of them would not 
care to put it this baldly. 

Now the point which we want to make as 
vigorously as possible is that there is no need 
whatever of deflation. Thru the control of 
world finances which\ we now have in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, it is“easily possible to 
maintain a general price level at least 60 per 
cent above pre-war. It is to the interest of the 
farmer, the laboring man, and in fact fully 
three-fourths of the people of the United 
States, to have a price level of this sort. It is 
teally easier to bring farm products up to a 
level of this sort than it is to bring other 
things, and especially the wages of labor, down 
te where the farmer now is. In our opinion 
4 price level stabilized at 60 per cent above pre- 
war during the next ten years will, provided 
farm prodticts are also on that level, do more 
than any other ene thing to give the great 


’ 


bulk of the people large quantities of the good 
things of life. On the other hand, if the finan- 
cial interests continue their present campaign 


‘to bring other things down to a level with the 


farmer, we may expect during the next ten 
years to have incessant class strife, political 
blocs, strikes, bloodshed and low productivity 
of the good things of life. 

It may be that a relatively high price level 
will do some injustice to some of the bond hold- 
ers and other people with fixed incomes, but 
we are certain that a continuation of deflation 
will do ten times as much injustice to the great 
bulk of the people. 

In this fight against deflation the farmer 
and the laboring man have much in common. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has been more emphatic than 
any other farm paper in pointing out the de- 
gree to which high wages have harmed the 
farmer, and we have urged the farmer time and 
again to be on his guard against allowing labor 
to use him as a political cats-paw. Just the 
same we think that there are some things where 
the farmer and the laboring man may well con- 
sider working shoulder to shoulder. This mat- 
ter of deflation is one of them. It is time to 
think and prepare for action. 





AUTOS, MOVIES AND RADIOS IN RELA- 
TION TO BANKING THEORY 


E ARE now spending in the United States 

a little better than five billion dollars a 
year on autos, movies and radios. Probably 
nearly 20 per cent of the income of the people 
of the United States is now spent on things 
which the people of twenty years ago were able 
to get along without. 

We fear that the money spent every year on 
autos, movies and radios may possibly have 
some influence on the general price level and 
also on the price of farm products unless the 
banking authorities of the United States ree- 
ognize the changed situation. The Federal Re- 
serve System today has enough gold to main- 
tain a credit structure which would permit of 
a price level twice as high as we now have. 
The Federal Reserve Board during. the past 
year has been extremely conservative, being 
fearful until quite recently that there was dan- 
get of a period of great inflation. Now it oe- 
curs te us that prices are a ratio between the 
quantity of money and credit on the one hand 
and the quantity of goods on the other. If the 
quantity of goods increases without any in- 
crease in the quantity of money, then prices 
fall. It occurs to us that unexpectedly large 
sums of money have been spent for autos, 
movies, radios, ete., during the past two years 
and as a result there has been less money for 
the standard necessities of life, especially for 
farm products. 

Briefly, our proposition is this—that the 
Federal Reserve Board in shaping its policies 
should keep in mind the fact that we now have 
more things to spend money for than we used 
to have, and that therefore a somewhat more 
liberal credit policy is permissible. We believe 
that the New York Federal Reserve Bank did 
a wise thing a few weeks ago in lowering its re- 
discount rate from 4.5 per cent to 4 per cent, 
and trust that the Chicago bank will soon do 
likewise. A civilization with the modern con- 
veniences which we -have today requires a lot 
more money per capita than the civilization we 
had twenty years ago. 

The people of the middle-west don’t like 
always to be in the position of advocating un- 
orthodox monetary measures, but it seems as 
tho it is necessary for them to continually press 
teward a certain amount of inflation in order 
te offset the undue caution of the eastern 
bankers, who seem to have so much influence 
on the Federal Reserve Board. 





AT THE CROSS ROADS 


HE United States is at the cross roads, She 
will definitely decide some time during the 
next ten or fifteen years just what her long 
time policy concerning agriculture is going to 
be. And once that decision is made there will 
be no turning back. England faced a problem 
of this sort during the twenty years following 
the Napoleonic wars and England finally~de- 
cided that she could afford to relegate agricul- 
ture to a second place. She decided that her 
future lay with manufacturing and commercial 
trading and therefore removed all tariffs from 
her farm products and let the cheap food from 
the New World come in and ruin the market 
for the English farmer. Farming always 
changes very slowly and it took English agri- 
culture a full generation to become readjusted. 
The fight for ‘‘a square deal for agriculture’’ 
is on in the United States. It will probably 
continue for at least twenty years. There is 
no assurance as to how the fight will come out. 
The eastern cities are as keen about cheap food 
as England ever was. They have invested bil- 
lions of dollars abroad and are thinking con- 
sciously about beating England at her own 
game. They expect that eventually the inter- 
est on the several billion dollars loaned in South 
America will be. paid largely in the form of 
cheap food from South America. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill defeat was merely 
a preliminary skirmish. The fight will go on 
until the people of the south and east can join 
with western farmers in thinking about the 
welfare of the entire nation. 





HOW FARM LAND SHOULD BE TAXED 


ARM land should be taxed on its productive 
power, not its speculative value, according 
to L. C. Gray, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Farm lands today are being 
taxed at fully twice what they were before the 
war, but every one knows that farmers now do 
not have twice™as much money with which to 
pay taxes as they did before the war. If farm 
taxes had gone down at the same rate as farm 
income, farmers would not now feel so bitter as 
they do about taxes. 

Why not shift the entire basis of levying 
taxes on farm land? Make it so that in years 
when the farmer is prosperous, he is paymg 
rather heavy taxes and in years when the farm- 
er is hard hit he is paying practically no taxes. 
If this is dene, our state officials and the city 
people will think much more whole-heartedly 
about bringing about genuine farm prosperity 
than they ever have before. Under this scheme 
we would assume that in years when the aver- 
age acre of crop land is producing a crop worth 
$20, that the tax should be perhaps $1 an acre, 
whereas, when the prices of corn and oats go 
up 10 or 20 cents a bushel and the value of 
the average acre of crops becomes $30, the tax 
should be $1.50. 

Doctor Gray’s theory of taxing farm-dand 
appeals to us. The only change we would 
suggest is to make clover and alfalfa altogether 
free of taxation and tax blue grass pasture at 
half rate. If taxation theories of this sort 
were generally adopted by corn belt states, a 
great step forward Would have been taken 
toward bringing about fdrm prosperity. If 
some change of this sort is not made, there will 
be an ever greater tendency on the part of 
corn belt farmers to urge state income taxes. 





It is not our business to pass judgment, but there 
is a satisfaction that I think*men may enjoy in 
seeing the wicked snared in their own nets and the — 
“iniquity of their heels” compass them about, in see- 
ing evil work out jts own retribution. Job had the 
right spirit when he said that ne did not rejoice in 
the calamity that fell upon his neighbor; but if that 
calamity is the logical working out of a course of 
evil, we may well rejoice that “the judgments of the 
Lerd are true and righteous altegether.”—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 














Earl Marshall and Black Woodlawn Rank High Among Sires of Winners 


Marshall have outstripped all other 


By D. F. Malin 


ers. The Black Woodlawn group thus 
clearly dominates the Aberdeen Angus 
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Aberdeen “Angus sires in the pro- show-ring during this recent. period. 
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tional during the past five years. Anal- a oa . i found in fourth place in the table. Baden 
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third prize winners of each Aberdeen SIS iS 1s tales inator of Ballindalloch, the maternal 
Angus class at the Internationals held lo et 2 leat grandsire of Earl Marshall, also ranks 
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from 1919 to 1923, inclusive, show a very BIB\E/B/B/5|% high in the list. : 
decisive lead for Black Woodlawn and ElIEIE\EILIE Next to Black Woodlawn in number 
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published in Wallaces’ Farm- Egerton W. 125979 ........ccccccsssessssssssssessess | 56 88| 32) 80) 40/296/18 m tne case 0 ack Woodlawn. in com- 
er from time to time. Three-generation Rn TO GIG RE isi ices scsceiscnesseenssi | 54! 34/ 64| 36) 82!286/18 mon with Black Woodlawn, Earl Erie 
pedigrees of each first, second and third nr ag re ores | 4 12} 40) 78| 96 isi was represented during the five years 
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grandsire of each first prize winner. The 

male ancestors of second prize winners have 
been allotted 24, 12 and 6 points, depending on 
the generation in which they appear in the ped- 
igree. In like manner, the ratio for the male 
ancestors of the third prize winners has been 
16, 8 and 4 points. The points won by each sire 
during each of the five years are shown in 
Separate columns, while in the second column 
from the right is given the total score for the 
five-year period. The extreme right-hand 
column gives the number of individual win- 
ners during the period of which the bull was 
sire, grandsire or great-grandsire. Animals 
which won at two or more of the shows are 
counted but once in. this table, altho points are 
credited to their ancestors for each winning. 


Black Woodlawn Pre-Eminent 


Black Woodlawn has long 
con jure with in Angus circles. 
that no bull has exerted so profound an in- 
fluence upon the breed in America as has 
Black Woodlawn. Wherever Aberdeen Angus 
ure bred on the North American continent, 
Black Woodlawn blood will be found. It will 
therefore occasion no surprise on the part’ of 
Angus breeders to find this sire near the 
top of the list of ancestors of International 
winners and far in the lead in point of number 
‘oF winning descendants. 

Several generations of Angus cattle have 
come and gone since Black Woodlawn ,was in 
active service. Since he was calved in 1900 and 
his period of greatest usefulness extended from 
1902 to 1910, his own sons and daughters did 
not figure as winners at the Internationals 
from-1919 to 1923., His representatives at these 


been a name to 
It is safe to say 


shows were therefore confined to descendants 
in the second and third generations, A table of 
the sort accompanying this diseussion, based on 
any five consecutive Internationals between 
1908 and 1922, would show Black Woodlawn in 
first place. It was not until the table was re- 
vised to include 1923 that he was compelled to 
relinquish first place to Earl Marshall. 


Ancestor of 40 Per Cent of Winners 


The extreme right-hand column of the table 
shows that Black Woodlawn was an ancestor 
of 54 of the individuals which won third or 
better at the five Internationals under consider- 
ation. This is about 40 per cent of the total 
number of individual animals which received 
third or better at these shows, and is a higher 
percentage than any bull of another breed can 
claim for the same period. 

Earl Marshall, as breeders will recognize, is 
of mueh more recent origin than Black Wood- 
lawn, and his points in this study are nearly all 
received thru sons and daughters. It now ap- 
pears quite probable that Earl Marshall will 
continue for some years to rank as the leading 
ancestor of Angus winners on the basis of this 
kind of a study. 

The balance of the twenty leading Angus 
sires contain, as might be anticipated, a number 
of descendants of Black Woodlawn. Egerton 
W., Oakville Quiet Lad and Belfast are sons of 
Black Woodlawn which appear in the table. 
Ames Plantation Bean and Glenfoil Thickset 
2d, grandsons of Black Woodlawn, and Ensign 


- of Glenearnock,a great-grandson, also are found 


among the twenty highest sires. Bell’s Eclipser, 
sire of Black Woodlawn, is also among the lead- 


duce the blood of that celebrated sire 
of an earlier period into this table. Balatum 
and Black Pass, sons of Black Peer, also repre- 
sent this breeding, while Faultless Pass, by 
Black Pass, and a number of others trace to 
Prince Ito, showing that the blood of this one- 
time champion of both Seotland and America 
has bred on. Meraman of Tierra Alta and West- 
ern Star represent for the most part different 
bloodlines from those mentioned. 

This consideration of the sources of recent 
Aberdeen Angus winners reveals, in a broad 
sense, three important strains which are now 
influencing the breed. First and most wide- 
spread, as judged from this study, is the nu- 
merous group that is influenced by Black 
Woodlawn. <A second division comprises those 
animals which are largely derived from the 
more recent importations of Seottish blood. 
Such sires as Earl Eric and Black Peer are of 
this group. A third group, which ineludes 
Earl Marshall and Baden Lad, includes those 
animals which trace in practically all lines to 
the early importation, Many Angus eattle, 
of course, combine the blood of two or of all 
of these groups. 


Earl Marshall Should Lead 


Earl Marshall should continue to head the 
list of individual sires for the next few years, 
as the record now stands, altho he may, of 
course, meet formidable competition from some 
of the younger sires which now appear in 
the table. In a study of this sort Black Wood- 
lawn and Ear! Erie may be expected to figure 
less importantly in future years, owing to their 
increasing remoteness from the new genera- 
tions of winners. 


GETTING MORE WORK OUT OF THE. BINDER 


Adjustments That Will Help Keep Down the Percentage of Waste 


HE important things in operating a grain 

I binder are to pick up and save the grain 

with the least waste, to tie bundles which 
will eure and handle well, and to know how to 
keep the machine going with the least draft, 
trouble and waste of time. 

Probably the first and best advice we ean 
give our readers is to point out the importance 
of a hands-off policy. Binder parts are now 
made under excellent factory conditions, and 
they are assembled and tested under close fae- 
tery supervision, and no binder is allowed to 
go owt until it will do properly the work for 
which it is intended. Thus the chances that it 
is not in proper shape when delivered to the 


.in putting the different units together. 





By I. W. Dickerson 


farmer are quite small and can usually be 
blamed upon some mistake of the local dealer 
Also 
we should point out the excellent expert service 
most binder firms maintain, and if a new bind- 
er does not perform properly after it has been 
driven idle a short time, so as to loosen up all 
parts, an expert should be called in rather than 
for the farmer to try to fix it himself. 

As a binder gets older or is handled by a 
number of different operators, troubles may 
develop from time to time which some knowl- 
edge of the simpler adjustments may enable 







the farmer to help himself in ease of. trouble. 
Most of the different makes of binders are quite 
similar in general construction and in the way 
the different units operate, so that much ef 
what we say will apply to any binder on the 
market. 

Many operators do not seem to understand 
how to handle the binder to pick up down or 
lodged grain. Instead of being very low, the 
platform should be set about ten inches high 
and the guards tipped forward until they near- 
ly touch the ground. The grain saving or pick- 
up guards put out by several firms to attach 
in front of the ordinary guards so~as to raise 
the lodged grain so the machine ean cateh it 
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will be found very satisfactory in helping to 
- gave down grain. 


In some cases a binder wastes grain because 


' of grain run down by the outside or grain 


wheel. This usually occurs in lodged grain or 
where the grain is leaning toward the uncut 
grain. In such cases, a supplemental divider, 
or what is known as a rye or tangle board, 
should be instaHed in addition to the ordinary 
outside divider. If the grain wheel runs down 
the grain under ordinary conditions, it is prob- 
able that the outside divider has been bent and 
it should be checked up to see if this is true. 
Another common way of wasting grain is by 
crowding the swaths so that the horses’ feet 
and the inside divider run down the grain so 
the guards do not eatch it. Another fruitful 
souree of waste is by broken or nicked sections. 
A few stalks missed every few feet because of 
a broken or nicked section may seem of little 
importance, but it will count up to a good many 
bushels in the course of a season’s run. 


Adjustment of the Reel and Flag 


Much grain is often wasted because of loose 
straws eut off but scattered behind the binder. 
Some of these fall out behind the bundle as it 
is tied, due partly to the reel being too low or 
too far back for the condition and height of 
the grain, and partly to carelessness in the use 
of the back curtain or flag at the rear of the 
platform canvas. The reel should be run as 
high and as far forward as possible and still 
have the grain fall back on the platform ecan- 
vas, while the flag should be used to keep the 
wind from blowing the grain so far back that 
it will not be caught securely as the bundle is 
being formed. 

In most binders there is a windboard or 
shield at the rear of the binder head deck, 


i 

which any straws falling back are supposed to 
strike as they slide down to the packers. Some- 
times this is arranged to follow automatically 
the movement of the binder head as it is moved 
forward and back for different lengths of 
grain. If not, it should be moved to corre- 
spond with that of the binder head, or can be 
attached to the binder head by a stiff wire so 
it. will move with it. This wind-board ‘should 
also fit down close to the deck to prevent the 
grain from:-working -under it; and if. much 
grain is seen to work under it, it should be 
lowered, or a strip of tin or leather fastened 
along the lower edge. 


The Making of Good Bundles 


Probably the greatest waste of grain, how- 
ever, comes from bundles made and tied so 
poorly that a handful of grain will be left on 
the ground when the bundle is picked up, or 
will be lost somewhere on the way to the thresh- 
ing machine. Irregular lengths of grain and 
down and tangled grain greatly add to this 
waste, while loosely tied or missed bundles in- 
crease it still more. Because such waste is not 
very evident at any one place, the farmer is 
likely to underestimate its importance. I have 
seen cases where fully one-tenth of the grain 
was thus scattered over the field, and where a 
sulky rake would have gathered up a big wagon 
load of scattered stalks on a forty-acre field. 
This scattered grain is practically complete 
waste, as most of it is missed even when the 
stubble is pastured. 

Making a good bundle depends largely on 
keeping the grain straight and even on the can- 
vases, the proper placing of binder head, and 
the proper handling of the butt adjuster. 
While the condition of the grain has much to 
do with the making of good bundles, it is pos- 


sible to secure good results under adverse con- 
ditions, if the binder is properly adjusted and 
the proper manipulations are closely watched. 
The proper placing of the grain on the can- 
vas depends a good deal on the handling of 
the reel and binder tilting levers and of the 
hold-back strap. As these are affected by the 
height of the grain, direction of the wind, the 
way the grain.is leaning, and so on, no specifie 
directions can be given, and this is one of the 
places where the farmer can use his skill and - 
good judgment to good advantage. The hold- 
back strap is a thin, flat strap of metal that is 
stretched on top of the platform canvas and 
fastened at the outer or grain wheel end to 
hold back the heads of the grain from moving 
ahead of the butts, which have a tendeney to 
drag against the falling stalks. These hold- 
back straps are usually furnished as extras 
with most binders, and are much better than — 
leather straps or ropes, such as we used on 
our binder at home, and the metal straps haye 
stiffness enough to hold their proper position 
as the bindéf is tipped forward or back. If this 


strap does not seem to hold back the heads ~ 


sufficently, kinks can be made in the strap. 
The proper location of the strap will depend 
on the length of grain and will have to be 
found by experiment. 


Set Butt Adjuster Well Forward 


Contrary to the usual belief, the butt ad- 
juster should be set as far forward as it will 
go, and the binder head moved to get the 
band at the proper place on the bundle. Only 
in very short grain is it necessary to move 
the butt adjuster back in order to bring the 
grain properly to the binder head. We hope 
to take up in another article the matter of 
missed bundles and binder head adjustments, 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


Missouri Farm Leader Suggests Plan to Follow Up McNary-Haugen Drive 


is made up of extracts 


By William Hirth 


as if the other two did not exist 
and yet all three are assuming 





Es. accompanying article 


from a circular recently 
sent out by William Hirth, pub- 
lisher of the Missouri Farmer, 
and prominent in the Missouri 
Farm Club movement. This is 
Mr. Hirth’s answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘What next?’’ which has 
been put up to all farm groups 
by the defeat of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. We would like the 
opinion of our readers on his 
suggestions. 





The ‘‘acid test’’ of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill proves that 
agriculture stands alone and 
that it must work out its own 
destiny !—that when the ‘‘show- 
down’’ comes, it cannot depend 
upon fair weather friends who 
profess at other times to believe 
that agriculture is the great 
‘‘basie industry’’ and that the 
farmer is the ‘‘salt of the 


black flag of class interest the 
moment they are put to the test! 





How They Voted on “Farm Equality” 














White voted for McNary-Haugen bill. Black’ voted against. Shaded did not 
earth,’’ but who run up the vote. Note that the only representatives in the agricultural west to vote against 

f : the bill were those from large cities. Tennessee, Arkansas and Wisconsin joined 
with the sea-coast states and a few of the larger inland cities, like Chicago, Minne- 
apolis. St. Louis, Cieveland and Kansas City, to kill the bill. 


to deal with the same funda- 
mental problems!—each in its 
own way is striving to ‘‘ pull the 
farmer’s ox out of the ditch.’’ 
To imply that we could not 
work to better purpose -behind 
one great, general plan is to 
deny the great truth which the 
father sought to impart to his 
five stalwart sons in the old Me- 
Guffey reader, when he showed 
them that they could not break 
the bundle of sticks so long as 
they reinforced each other in 
the bundle, but that once sepa- 
rated they could be broken one 
by one with little difficulty. 
Here we are telling the 6,500,- 
000 farmers of the United 
States morning, noon and night 
that their salvation depends up- 
on ‘‘ceo-operation’’—and - yet 
these three outstanding organ- 
izations have been proceeding 
as if there were no such word in 
the dictionary. 

And I submit that we are 








In the meantime, what shall 
we do?... 

Here is what I desire to propose: 

First, that the existing farm organizations of 
the United States (large and small) shall join 
in the creation of a great impartial and repre- 
sentative American council of agriculture, com- 
posed of not less than fifty of the broadest 
minded farmers in the country, who shall be 
commissioned to henceforward speak for agri- 
culture upon all questions of national and other 
vital poliey. 

Second, that then the said American council 
of agriculture shall formulate a national co- 
operative marketing plan, which shall correlate 
and reconcile all existing plans of this kind, 


thus doing away with the conflict and confu- 


sion which is hourly growing more dangerous 


and enable us to do complete teamwork in these 
premises thruout the length and breadth of the 
land! 

During the last two or three years I have be- 
come more and more convinced that it is im- 
perative for the future of American agriculture 
that the different farm organizations join 
hands in the establishment of some plan along 
the lines of what I have suggested, after the or- 
der of the American Federation of Labor. As 
matters now stand we have three organizations 
that may be said to be national in their scope—- 
the National Grange, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union. And in point of gen- 
eral policy and aspiration; each is proceeding 





neither using common sense, nor 
are we demonstrating a capa- 
ble leadership to the above 6,500,000 farmers 
who realize almost to the last man that we can 
never hope to get anywhere in a nation-wide 
sense until we fight our common battles from 
behind the same breastworks. 

Venerable in age and illustrious in its origi- 
nal demand for such fundamental accomplish- 
ments in congress as the interstate commerce 
act, free rural mail delivery and the pareels 
post, no one has a higher regard for the Na- 
tional Grange than I have—and yet the most 
ardent friends of the Grange should realize that 
it can not hope to compactly organize the-corn 
belt states where the other two organizations 
have more or less firmly established their 
sphere of influence. As to the American Farm: 
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Bureau Federation which also has to 
its credit certain accomplishments of 
which its leaders are very proud, at 
its last annual convention I believe 
it reached a decision not to actively 
engage in marketing as a national or- 
ganization—and hence it seems to me 
that it is in ideal position to throw 
its heartfelt support behind one great, 
universal, unified marketing plan thru- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
And just as I have said that there are 
eertain states which the Grange can 
not hope to organize so there are 
certain other states which for the 
Same reasons the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation can not hope to bring 
into line, because of the well estab- 
lished position of its two great rivals. 
And the same facts apply to the Farm- 
ers’ Union, which was the first to in- 
vade the great corn belt stockyards 
with its co-operative livestock commis- 
sion companies, which have proved so 
signally successful and which has in 
many other fields of co-operative en- 
deavor behind it a 
dears it to the hearts of tens of thou- 
sands of “dirt farmers.” In other 
words, we have three great scattered 
armies commanded by three sets of 
generals, proceeding in three differ- 
ent directions—and meanwhile facing 
enemies who are closely concentrated 
and commanded by a unified leader- 
ship, is it any wonder that we don’t 
seem to be getting anywhere? 

Surely thus far we have not em- 
ployed the time tried tactics of accept- 
ed warfare. Time and again the great 
Napoleon had refused to impart to 
questioners the secret to which he at- 
tributed his remarkable success upon 
the battlefield—a* brilliancy of accom- 
Plishment that the world had never 
witessed before, and which perhaps 
it will never witness again. Finally, 
however, during his last days at St. 
Helena, when he realized that the end 
Was near, he said to his biographer, 
“] will answer your question now. It 
was because I tried to have more and 
better organized forces at the chief 
point of attack than those of the 
enemy!” And then he added the fa- 
mous phrase, “The Lord is usually on 
the side of the heayiest battalions.” 
And could the spirit of the “Little 
Corsican” return and sit in counsel 
with our present-day farm organization 
leaders, does anybody doubt that his 
first terse command would be, “Gei 
your forces together’’? 

And now no doubt the reader won- 
ders whether I advocate “scrapping” 
the existing organizations and leader- 
ships—and my answer is, “Emphatic- 
ally not.” On the contrary, what I 
have in mind is that the organizations 
as they now stand shall join in the 
creation of an American Council of 
Agriculture and a national marketing 
plan, and that then each organization 


shall whole-heartedly co-operate in its 
sphere of influence. And if we can 


ever get the kinks of jealousy out of 
our necks long enough to sit around 
a common council table to “talk things 
over,” I venture the prediction that 
within forty-eight hours the fundamen- 
tals of something substantially along 
the line of what I have suggested will 
be agreed upon. 





Controlling Cabbage Yellows 


Recent investigations at the Wis- 
eonsin experiment station indicate 
that the disease known as cabbage 


yellows thrives best in a warm, moist 
soil: When the soil temperature was 
kept below 17 degrees Centigrade all 
plants resisted the disease, even when 
placed in a soil known to be infected 
with the fusarium organism which 
causes the yellows. On the other hand 
cabbage seedlings of resistant strains 
developed a high pércentage of yel- 
lows when started in infected soils 
at high temperatures. 

Plants grown for 30 days in non- 
infested soil and then transferred to 
sick soils developed only a small per- 
centage of yellows. The Wisconsin 
experts advise starting the young cab- 





record that en#@ 


bage plants in noninfested soil during 
cool weather. When given a start of 
this kind, seedlings of the more re- 
sistant strains may be expected to 
grow satisfactorily when transplanted 
to soils which may contain the organ- 
ism, altho the resistance of the plants 
will decrease as the temperature in- 
creases. 





The Agricultural Plank 


Farmers are interested in most of 
the planks of the republican plat- 
form adopted last week at Cleveland 
and in the democratic platform yet to 
be adopted, but especially in what is 
said about agriculture. The agricul- 
tural platform reads as follows: 

In dealing with agriculture the republi- 
can party recognizes that we are faced 
with a fundamental! national problem and 
that the prosperity and welfare of the 
ration as a whole are dependent upon the 
prosperity and welfare of our agricultural 
population 

We recognize our agricultural activities 
are still struggling with adverse condi- 
tions that have brought about distress. 
We pledge the party to take whatever 
steps are necessary to bring back a bal- 
anced condition between agriculture, in- 
evstry and labor, which was destroyed 
by the democratic party thru an unfor- 
tunate administration of legislation passed 
as war-time measures. 

We affirm that under the republican 
adminstration the problems of the farm- 





ér have received more serious considera- 
tion than ever before, both by definite 
executive action and by congressional 
action, not only in the field of general 
legislation but also in the enactment of 
laws to meet emergency situations. 

The restoration of general prosperity 
and the purchasing power of our people 
thru tariff protection has resulted in an 
increased domestic consumption of food 
products, while the prices of many agri- 
cultural commodities are above the war 
price level by reason of direct tariff pro- 
tection. 

Under the leadership of the presidents, 
at the most critical time, a corporation 
Was organized by private capital, making 
available $100,000,000 to assist the farmers 
of the northwest. 

In realization of the disturbance in the 
agricultural export market, the result of 
the financial depression in Europe, and 
appreciating that the export field would 
be enormously improved by economic re- 
habilitation and the resulting increased 
consuming power, a sympathetic support 
and direction was given to the work of 
the American representatives on the Eu- 
ropean reparations commission. 

The revival in 1921 of the War Finance 
Corporation, with loans of over $300.000,- 
000, averted in 1921 a complete collapse 
in the agricultural industry. 

We have established new intermedite 
credit banks for agriculture and increased 
the capital of the federal farm loan sys- 
tem. Emergency loans have been grant- 
ed to drouth-stricken areas. We have 
enacted into law the co-operative market- 
ing act, the grain futures and packer 
control acts; given to agriculture direct 
representation con the Federal Reserve 
Board and on the Federal Aid Commis- 


sion. We have greatly strengthened our 
foreign marketing service for the dis- 
posal of our agricultural products. The 


crux of the problem from the standpoint 





of the farmer is the net profit he re. 
ceives after his cutlay. The process of 
bringing the average prices of what he 
buys and what he sells closer together 
can be promptly expedited by reduction 
in taxe®, steady employment in industry 
and stability in business. 

This process can be expedited directly 
by lower freight rates, by better market. 
ing thru co-operative efforts, and a more 
scientific organization of the physica) 
human machinery of distribution and by 
a greater diversification of foreign prod. 
ucts. 

We promise every assistance in the re. 
organization of the market system on 
sounder and more economical lines an@ 
where diversification is needed government 
assistance during the period of transition, 
Vigorous efforts of this adminstration te. 
ward broadening our exports~market wil] 


be continued. The republican party 
pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measures which will place 


the agricultural interests of America on 
a basis of economic equality with other 
industry to assure its prosperity and sue- 
cess. We favor adequate tariff protee- 
tion to such of our agricultural products 
as are threatened by competition. We 
favor, without putting the government 
into business, ihe establishment of a fed- 
eral system of organization for co-opera- 
tive marketing of farm products. 


DALLAS COUNTY DUROC MEN ELECT 

The fourth annual meeting of the Dal- 
las County Duroc Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation was recently held at Minburn, 
Iowa. A. C. Brown, of Perry. was elected 
president. Other officers chosen include: 
Vice-president, Clyde Black. Dallas Cen- 


ter; secretary, Fred E. Tayler, Dallas 
Center; treasurer, C. A. Fox, Dallas 
Center. 
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ling of an eye. 


You cannot afford to run the risk of this 
happening to your crops when for a few 
cents per acre you can get a Hawkeye Se- 
curitieés hail policy which will absolutely 


prevent such loss. 


On a basis of $20.00 insurance per acre, 
a Hawkeye Securities policy giving complete 
protection costs only 40c per acre. 


covers one year. 


No Policy Fee—No Survey Fee 
2% Is All It Costs 


A half million dollars cash capital and 
more than 25 years experience is back of 
every Hawkeye Securities hail policy. In 
1919 we ranked eighth of sixty stock com- 
In 1922 and 
1923 we climbed to third place among eighty 
This record increase is due en- 
tirely to superior service and fair treatment 


panies writing hail insurance. 
companies. 


accorded policy-holders. 


You know what you have been paying 
This will enable you to 
appreciate the guaranteed low rate of 2% or 
$20.00 per thousand in Iowa and Illinois. 
Naturally you want to buy the best protection 
If we cannot 
prove to you that Hawkeye Securities can do 
this for you we cannot expect your business. 


for hail insurance. 


at the lowest possible cost. 


In fairness to yourself, see our local agent 
at once and let him teil you about our policy. 
If you do not knew the Hawkeye Securities 
agent in your town, fill out the coupon today. 


Hawkeye Securities 
Fire Insurance Company 


W. S. HAZARD, Jr. 


Vice-President and Manager Hail Dept. 


Des Moines, lowa 


309 Masonic Temple, 


A hailstorm of a few minutes duration 
can totally destroy an otherwise promising 
crop. The hours of labor, the investment in 
seed, the hope of profit wiped out in a twink- 


Immediate 
Payment 

of Your Loss 
You don’t have to wait for 
settlement of your hail loss 


when you have a Hawkey 
Securities policy. l 


Policy 


Our ad- 
juster, and the local agent 
from whom you bought your 
insurance, visit you prompt- 
ly after your loss is reported. 
A draft, which you can cash 
at your own bank at once is 
given you in the field in pay 
ment for your loss. 


your Hail policy. 


Name 


the f7-xed cost 
oat Aw 











Hawkeye Securities Fire Insurance Company 
W. S. Hazard, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Hail Dept. 
309 Masonic Temple, Des Moines, Iowa 
Without obligation or expense to me, give me the 
name of your nearest agent and full particulars about 
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THE CLOVER SEED CROP 


How to Handle the Field to Prepare for the Seed Harvest 


By F. G. Churchill 


OOD clean home-grown red clover 

seed as a rule is the best seed to 
grow. Each year Iowa farmers spend 
good money for thousands of bushels 
of poor clover seed. Small quantities 
of red clover seed are produced on 
many farms in Iowa as a secondary 
consideration. A number of the fac- 
tors influencing the yieid of clover 
seed are not well understood, but it 
would be a profitable proposition for 
more farmers to pay special attention 
to the crop. 

Any factor that tends to insure a 
healthy, vigorous growth of the clover 
plants will tend to increase seed pro- 
duction. The use of manure, lime or 
phosphate alone or in combination 
will often insure an increased seed 
production. 

A strong, vigorous recovery after 
the first cutting; clear, warm, but not 
extremely hot weather at the time the 
second crop is in bloom; the abun- 
dance of bumblebees and other pol- 
linating insects; the absence of inju- 
rious insects such as clover midge and 
the chalcis fly, and good harvesting 
and curing weather are ideal condi- 
tions for seed production. The sec- 
ond, third and fifth factors can not be 
controlled. Removing the first crop a 
little earlier than usual will tend to 
increase the seed crop. This may be 
done by cutting the crop -when from 
one-half to two-thirds in bloom or pas- 
turing lightly until June 20 and then 
clipping. Earlier cutting usually al- 
lows quicker recovery of the plants 
and aids in controlling the insects 





may be used as a means of deciding 
what to do with the crop. 


When to Cut for Seed 


Cut the crop for seed when the 
heads are brown, the flower stalks yel- 
low and the seed a violet color. If al- 
lowed to become over-ripe, there is a 
loss of seed caused by the breaking off 
of the heads. If cut while some of the 
leaves are still green, the stems will 
dry to better advantage. Most of the 
seed is cut with an ordinary mower, 
but a mower with windrow attachment 
or a buncher attachment can be used 
to good advantage. Allow it to dry 
partially and cock in very small cocks. 
Contrary to common belief, it is not 
necessary for the clover to rot before 
the seed is hulled. The all-important 
thing is to have the clover bone dry 
when it is hulled. 

The important points that will aid in 
securing a good red clover seed crop 
are: A strong, vigorous stand of clo- 
ver free from noxious weeds; remov- 
ing the first crop early; cutting when 
seed is ripe, but before the leaves are 
dry; handling as little as possible, and 
hulling when bone dry. 





Many Prizes for Boys and Girls 
at Iowa State Fair 


Iowa boys and girls will compete 
for prizes aggregating $11,654 at the 
1924 Iowa state fair to be held at Des 
Moines, August 20 to 29. This is the 
largest sum that has ever been set 
aside for the junior division of the 








A Luxuriant Clover Pasture in Central Iowa 


mentioned above. A number of farm- 
ers practice this principle on a small 
acreage intended for seed. 


Preventing Noxious Weeds 


The time to prevent the sale of nox- 
ious weeds is before the seed crop is 
harvested. Nine chances out of ten if 
a red clover crop containing curled 
dock or buckhorn is cut for seed, it 
will eventually be used in some place 
for seed. I have seen many beautiful 
samples of clover seed, exhibited at 
county fairs and farmers’ institutes, 
that contained the weeds mentioned 
above. As a rule the exhibitors were 
not aware of the presence of the weed 
seed and intended to sell the seed to 
their neighbors. 

A field of clover before it is allowed 
to stand for seed should be examined 
for clover dodder, curled dock, buck- 
horn, Canada thistle and other noxious 
weeds. In fields where only a few 
weeds are present they may be re- 
moved by hand pulling before the seed 
is mature. If this is done the plants 
should be removed from the field and 
burned to destroy any seed that may 
mature. A field that contains more 
weeds than can be hand pulled prob- 
abiy should be cut early the second 
time for hay to prevent the weed seed 
from maturing. 

fm order to determine whether the 
second crop should. be cut for hay or 
seed, it is necessary to make an esti- 
mate of the seed production when the 
crop has just passed the full bloom 
stage. If the stand is good and the 
seeds in the heads vary from twenty- 
five to thirty, the yield will be from 
one to two bushels per acre. This 





state fair and it will be distributed 
thruout a comprehensive program of 
exhibits and events. A total of $4,341 
will be divided among the baby beef 
exhibitors, while pig club members 
will compete for $2,125. There will bé 
classes for boys’ and girls’ exhibits of 
sheep, poultry, corn, apples and garden 
products. There also are _ provided 
classes for home economics exhibits 
and agricultural and home economics 
demonstrations. The judging contests 
will, of course, be.a feature this year 
as in the past. 

State fair officials expect a record- 
breaking entry of boys’ and girls’ ex- 
hibits at this year’s fair. Arrange- 
ments are being made to entertain 
many of the club members at the boys’ 
and girls’ club camps during the fair. 

A special boys’ and girls’ club work 
premium list has been issued, giving 
details as to the many branches in 
which the juniors may compete. Cop- 
ies of this may be obtained from A. R. 
Corey, secretary of the Iowa state fair, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Government Whitewash 

The following government formula 
for whitewash is meant for exterior 
work, being supposedly weatherproof: 
“Weatherproof whitewash for  build- 
ings, fences, etc. 1. Sixty-two pounds 
—(1) bushel of quicklime; slack with 
twelve gallons of hot water. (2) Two 
pounds common table salt, one pound 
sulphate of zinc; dissolve in two gal- 
lons of boiling water. (3) Two gal- 
lons skimmed milk. Pour (2) into (1) 
and then add the milk (3) and mix 
thoroly.” 














“Look—it glistens. 


Hold it—it’s heavy. Tap it—it rings.” 


OU tell fine glass with your eyes, hands, and 

ears. In the light, the bowl glistens with the 
rainbow’s colors. In your hand, it is heavier than 
the common glass bowl. When you strike it, you 
hear a clear, bell-like ring. 

Lead, that dull, unattractive metal, in the form of 
litharge and red-lead (oxides of lead) is responsible 
for the brilliance of fine glass. It also gives weight 
to glass. The piece of fine plain glass or cut glass you 
pick up may be anywhere from 20% to 50% lead. 


Although lead helps to make glass 
an object of admiration, it con- 
ceals itself so that there is no 
visible sign of its presence. It is 
in its more general use as paint 
that you can see it on every hand. 

On farm houses, barns, fences, 
any wooden or non-metallic sur- 
face, white-lead stands forth 

















This man is giving the farm house white-lead 
protection against the attacks of the weather 


boldly, defying storms and sun- 
shine,air and moisture, in their 
attempts to start decay. On 
metal farm equipment, red-lead 
prevents rust from beginning its 
work of destruction. White-lead 
paint and red-lead paint are signs 
of freshness and cleanliness, of 
safety against weather attacks, of 
protection against loss of money 
invested in the property they cover. 


Save the cost of rot and rust 


Once upon a time wood was 
cheaper than paint. That waslong 
ago. It is more economical todayto 
keep house and barn surfaces thor- 
oughly protected with paint— 
white-lead paint—than to 


surfaces. Red-lead saves iron 
fences, iron and steel implements 
and machinery from rusting out 
instead of wearing out in service. 


Thousands of property owners” 


today believe in the phrase,“ Save 
the surface and you save all.” 
They realize that it is more eco- 
nomical to cover their property 
with white-lead and red-lead 
than to pay for the damage that 
the weather soon does to un- 
painted surfaces. 


A hundred pages of paint facts 


If you want to know how to save 
the surface of wood, masonry or 
metal on your farm with paint, 
write for our “Handy Book on 
Painting.” This book is filled 
with essential paint facts and for- 
mulas and will be sent free at 
your request. 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch 
Boy red-lead are the names of the 
pure white-lead and _ red-lead 
made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg of these 
products is reproduced the pic- 
ture of the Dutch Boy Painter 
shown below. This trade-mark 
guarantees a product of the high- 
est quality. 

National Lead Company also 
makes lead products for practi- 
cally every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry, and 
daily life. If you want informa- 
tion regarding any particular use 
of lead, write to us. 





repair and replace rotted 
parts or to rebuild perhaps 
after the unprotected house 
or barn has crumbled under 
the attacks of the weather. 


People everywhere have 








NATIONAL 
LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 
State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 38th Strect; Cincin- 
nati, 659 Freeman Avenue: Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Lowis, 
722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 








proved the effectiveness 


and economy of pure red- els 
eons 


lead protection forall metal 


California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 

7 Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Safeguard" 
ihe little pigs/ 


AKE HOG RAISING PAY! 

Give careful attention to the 
om feeding and housing of the 
young animals. Protect them from 
hog cholera by vaccinating with 
Sioux Brand Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum and Hog Cholera Virus. 
Always have a veterinarian do the 
do the work. 





That is the way to insure your pigs 
for market—to get bigger profits. 


Send for interesting book “‘Dead or Alive” 
— It will help you take care of your hogs. 


Sioux City Serum Co. 


Sioux City, lowa 
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We will send you any of these remedies under 
Guarantee. PAY WHEN SATISFACTORY. 


Worm Powderand Laxative, 
Santonin Capsules, Worm 
Oil, Uterine Capsules for 
Cattle—Prevent Abortion, 
Sterility and Shy Breeding. 
Poultry Remedies for White 
Diarrhea, Roup, Cholera, 
Black Head. 
Worm Remedy 
Louse Powder 












































H During month ef June 
Special. oe are offering a 
special discount on White Diarrhea 
Remedy. Write for it—a Postcard 
will do. 


CONN-MILLER 
MINERAL FEEDS 


i attle, swine and poultry builds 

Mite and Lice a a eae body, resistance against sickness 

Exterminator and disease. CONN-MILLER MINERAL feed is 

made from an epen formula. You know what you 

are buyiug—you know what you are feeding—for the tag on every bag 
tells. No guess work about it. Safe as a new fence. 


Write for FREE booklet. 
CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 


Agents wanted everywhere. Experience not necessary. Knowledge of livestock desirable. 


Safe asaNew Fence 
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Ohio and Indiana Stations Test 
Soybeans for Steers 


Varying results from the feeding of 
soybeans to steers are reported this 
spring from several experiment sta- 
tions which compared the beans with 
other protein supplements in feeding 
tests during the past winter. At the 
Iowa station soybean oil meal and 
ground soybeans did not make as good 
a record in steer feeding as did oil 


meal, altho the beans by no mears 
made a bad showing. At the Ohio 
station the beans also failed to meas- 
ure up to oil meal. In experiments re 
cently finished at the Purdue station, 
the two forms of soybeans were equal 
to cottonseed meal, and one lot of 
bean-fed steers made a better record 
than those fed cottonseed. Apparently, 
considerable experimental work re- 
mains to be done with soy beans for 
fattening cattle before feeders will 
know just what the beans are worth 
in comparison with oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal and how to use the beans 
most efficiently. 

In the Ohio tests yearling steers fed 
corn, oil meal, silage and clover hay 
gained 2.38 pounds per head daily. An- 
other lot fed the same ration except 
that soy beans were substituted for 
the oil meal gained 2.24 pounds. Steers 
fed corn, clover hay and silage and 
corn, soybean hay and silage gained 
exactly the same—2.22 pounds daily. 

The oil meal fed steerg saved 25 to 
30 pounds of corn on each 100 pounds 
of gain as compared with the other 
three lots. The oil meal-fed steers 
also required slightly less supplement 
and hay than those fed soybeans, so 
that feed costs and net profits were 
higher when oil meal was used than 
when beans were fed. 


The advantage from feeding oil meal 
to these yearling steers in the Ohio 
tests appeared to be rather slight, 
since the oil meal fed steers had a net 
return of $13.55 per steer, while the 
steers fed corn, clover hay and silage 
made a net return of $13.18 per steer. 
Steers fed corn, soybean hay and sil- 
age and hay consumption increased 
with the age of the cattle, as might be 
expected. The calves gained 2.31 
pounds per head daily, the yearlings 
made 2.58 pounds and the two-year- 
olds 2.85 pounds. In profits the year- 
lings failed to keep up to the other 
two classes. The calves had a net re- 
turn, crediting feed saved by hogs, of 
$17.76 per steer. 
return for the two-year-olds was $17.64 
per steer, while for the yearlings it 
was but $13.55. 

At Purdue soybeans made a better 
showing in producing gains than at 
Ohio, but since the Purdue beans cost 
$1.75 per bushel last fall, the bean-fed 
steers returned less profit than steers 
fed cottonseed meal. Ground beans at 
that price proved more expensive than 
soybean oil meal. 

In the Purdue basal ration of shelled 
corn, silage, clover hay and salt was 
used. When soybean oil meal was used 
as the supplement the steers gained 
2.58 pounds per head daily, the best 
gains of the test. They made a profit 
per steer of $10.71, crediting pork. An- 
other lot in which ground soybeans 
were used as the supplemental feed 
gained 2.39 pounds and made a net 
profit, including pork, of $8 per steer. 
When cottonseed was used the steers 
gained at the rate of exactly two and 
a half pounds daily and returned a 
profit of $9.57 per steer. 

The most profit credited to any 
steers in the test was made by a lot 
fed no supplement. They had the sim- 
ple ration of shelled corn, silage and 
alfalfa hay, on which they made gains 
of 2.39 pounds per day and returned a 
profit of $10.77 per steer. Their show- 
ing was very similar to a lot fed the 
same ration in the Ohio tests. 

A fifth group of steers in the Purdue 
experiment was fed corn, soybeans, 
clover hay, silage and a mineral mix- 
ture. This lot failed to show up as 
well as the mineral-fed steers at Ames. 
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Purdue mineral-fed cattle made a gain 
of 2.30 pounds per steer, which wag 
not far below the others. The profits 
suffered from the high bean priceg 
and they returned only $5.22 per steer, 





Mineral-Fed Steers Top Market 


Steers which had a mineral mixture 
added to their ration ranked highest 
in the cattle feeding tests conducted 
at the Iowa station during the past 
winter and announced at the recent 
Cattle Feeders’ Day at Ames. When 
sold at the Chicago yards the mineral. 
fed steers brought the highest price, 
selling for $11.10 per hundred, which 
was the top of the market on the day 
they were sold, Their ration was corn, 
oil meal, corn silage and clover hay, 
and a mineral mixture of fifty pounds 
of finely ground limestone, fifty 
pounds of spent bone black and one- 
third ounce potassium iodine. They 
were given an ounce per day of this 
mixture. They also had block salt. 

The steers fed the standard corn 
belt ration of corn, silage, oil meal 
and clover hay, without minerals, sold 
for $10.75 per hundred. Steers fed 
corn, ground soybeans, silage and clo- 
ver hay brought $10.60, while those 
fed a ration of corn, soybean oil meal, 
silage and clover hay sold for $10.35. 
The lot of steers which had corn, oats, 
oil meal and clover hay brought $10.50, 
while the steers fed corn, oats and 
clover hay brought $10.25. The lowest- 
priced lot in the sroup was that fed 
corn, Oil meal and soybean hay. They 
brought $10.15. 





T. B. Eradication Gains in 1923 


An inerease of 76 per cent was made 
in the number of herds of cattle offi- 
cially accredited as free from tubercu- 
losis as a result of campaigns during 
the past year, according to the annual 
report of Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry. At the close of the fiscal 
year there were 28,526 accredited 
herds, comprising 615,156 cattle. This 
was an increase of 12,310 herds and 
251,254 cattle for the year. In addition 
to -the fully acrredited herds, 312,281 
herds, containing 2,724,497 cattle, 
passed one test as a preliminary to 
being accredited, an increase of 150,- 
748 herds and 1,176,314 cattle. 

The total herds under supervision at 
the end of the year numbered 400,097, 
containing 4,449,722 cattle, an increase 
of 187,915 herds and 1,833,327 cattle. 
At the end of the year the waiting list 
consisted of approximately 75,000 
herds, with a total of 1,000,000 cattle. 

Eradication of tuberculosis within a 
circumscribed area with the county as 
a unit, has proved to be the most ef- 
fective plan so far tried, according to 
Dr. Mohler. Excellent progress in 
area work is reported for the year. At 
the close one or more tests of all cat- 
tle in 81 counties had been completed, 


| being an inctease of 50 counties for 





the year. An additional 117 counties 
were actively engaged in testing cat- 
tle. A total of 1,765,762 cattle were 
tested in the 81 counties. 

Greatest advarces in the area plan 
during the year were reported in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Montana, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Washington 
and Wisconsin. Area testing has be- 
gun in Arizona, Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania. In several states 
the counties have stood a considerable 
part of the expense of testing. _In 
Michigan 36 counties have appropri- 
ated about $185,000, while in Illinois 
34 counties have set aside about $135,- 
000. 

An advance step looking to future 
operations under the area project was 
taken in amending the uniform méth- 
ods and rules by providing for what 
are known as modified accredited 
areas. Such an area is one in which 
all cattle have been tuberculin tested 
under federal and state supervision 
and in which the number of reacters 
does not exceed one-half of one per 
cent of the total cattle. © 
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Auto Trails Thru Forest Lands 


(Continued from page 3) 


Then one climbs over the top by 
Tennessee Pass thru famous Lead- 


ville and Cripple Creek. Thence the 
road swings around the peak that 
made Pike famous to Manitou and 
Colorado Springs. The Leadville and 
Pike national forests are along this 
section of the route. 

This trip can be made in three 
weeks, but can be stretched over an 
entire season, and then there would be 
much to see on it a second season. It 
is a route not usually taken, but re- 
plete with major scenic values. 

A shorter loop trip thru the moun- 
tains starts at Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. Leaving the Colorado na- 
tional forest the highway swings 
thru Estes village and climbs the di- 
vide within the national park, thence 
down to Grand Lake, the largest nat- 
ural lake in Colorado and the fountain- 
head of the Colorado river. 

From here the route goes thru the 
Arapaho forest to Krimling and on 
over the continental divide at Hoosier 
Pass to Leadville. Anyone visiting 
Leadville will have the opportunity to 
see the historic old mining operations 
there. 

The route climbs westward back 
over the continental divide a third 
time at Tennessee Pass to the Holy 
Cross country. Glenwood Springs, 
mentioned before, is a scenic center. 
Trips to the grand mesa, a place of 
mountain lakes, start from Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

The trail from Grand Junction con- 
tinues south to the indescribable en- 
chanting section around Ouray, Silver- 
ton and Telluride; then to Mesa Verde 
Park. There it turns eastward and 
passes thru Durango, Pagosa Springs 
and over the divide a fourth time and 
to Alamosa. From Alamosa it is only 
a little distance to the great sand 
dunes, one of the most peculiar scenes 
of the west. A good driver with a big 
desire to see unusual country may 
reach these easily. 

The main road continues over Veta 
Pass from Alamosa and if one turns 
north from Walsenburg to Gardener 
and Westcliffe the beauty of the 
Sangre de Cristo range is witnessed. 
Or if one turns southward at La Veta 
the Spanish peaks country unfolds. 
The end of the trip in the first case is 
Pueblo. In the second it is Trinidad, 
Colo. . 

A most pleasing “front range” trip 
starts at Cody, Wyo., passes thru Yel- 
lowstone, swings southward by Jack- 
son Hole, eastward over Two-go-tee 
Pass, thru the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Indian reservations, south again to 
Laramie and thru to Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

The road from there leads to Estes 
park and the glacier region of the 
Colorado national forest. Then the 
way is to Boulder, Denver and Den- 
ver’s mountain parks. To here the 
way is all easy. But if the traveler 
is of pioneering stuff his trip will con- 
tinue southward thru Schaffer’s cross- 
ing to the upper valley of the South 
Platte, by Deckers to Woodland Park 
and thence to Colorado Springs. 

From here the road is to Canon City, 
by the Royal Gorge to Westcliffe and 
thence via Gardener, Walsenburg, La 
Veta and Stonewall Pass to Trinidad. 

In many ways this trip is one of the 
most interesting. For one with lim- 
ited time but a willingness to travel 
some real mountain roads the ‘‘front 
range” trip is the best. 

One could go on and on naming 
beauty spots and highways to them. 
Back into the majestic hills there lead 
scores of auto highways all reaching 
some attractive vacation country. 
From every one of the main lines of 
travel there branch dozens of second- 
ary roads open to automobile. Thru 
canyon, by cliff that leaps skyward, 
over bleak timberline passes or across 
beautiful parks of the uplands these 
highways wind. Into the-heart of out- 





doors these open roads wend their 
way. P 

There are many, many more places 
your motor vacation may reach than 
those suggested. Three of these trips 
are not on usual lines of travel and 
are the more interesting for it. Trips 
into the wunadvertised sections are 
often the most pleasing. 

Peaks, mountains, hills, lakes, 
streams, rapids, waterfalls, forests, 
parks, plant life and the shy wood 
folk tell their story in graphic pic- 
torial pageant to the motor gypsy. 
Your motor trip into the forests of 
the east, the lake lands of the north, 
the hills of the southland or the spiry 
peaks of the west will bring a new 
knowledge and a zest for life found 
only in the open. 

The gypsyland trail is yours. 





Iowa Tests Many Cattle 


Three hundred ‘per cent increase in 
the testing of cattle for tuberculosis 
during April, over the corresponding 
period last. year, with 100 per cent re- 
duction in cost of testing, per head, is 
te record established by the state De- 
partment of Agriculture and the fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry, work- 
ing co-operatively with the twenty-five 
counties which are doing area testing, 
according to a statement recently is- 
sued. 

To be exact, 83,409 cattle were test- 
ed during April, representing 5,181 
herd owners. Of the number of cattle 
tested, 2.4 per cent or 2,039 were found 
to be tubercular and were branded on 
the left jaw with the letter “T,” as a 
means of identifying them. These cat- 
tle will be killed under the state or 
government supervision, as the law re- 
quires. .The tuberculosis law also 
states that the owners of the con- 
demned animals shall be reimbursed 
provided their loss represents more 
than 5 per cent of the value of the 
herd. The matter of this indemnity, 
it is stated, seems to be of minor im- 
portance to the farmers, the principal 
object being to get the herds in shape 
to produce healthy meat or milk, as 
the case may be. However, each man 
who has cattle condemned by this test 
will be given all.that he is entitled to 
receive under the law. 

Mr. R. W. Cassady and Dr. J. A. 
Barger, representing respectively the 
state Department of Agriculture and 
the federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, believe that the testing may be 
continued at its present low cost per 
head and without sacrifice in effi- 
ciency. 


RESULTS OF THE TEST 
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N outstanding feature of Goodyear bal- 
loon tires is SUPERTWIST, the remark- 

able new cord fabric perfected by Goodyear. 
Tests made with this enduring new material 
showed that a tire carcass made of SUPER- 
TWIST delivered more than 100% greater 
service than a carcass made of an equal 
number of plies of standard cord fabric. 
SUPERTWIST is used only by Goodyear, and 
is built into Goodyear balloon tires of both lf 
kinds—to fit new small-diameter wheels, 
and to fit the wheels now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 


























Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. } 
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“WHITE ROSE” The Gasoline 
without ‘‘Clinkers.”’ 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





MOTOR O/L 
THE OIL OF A MILLION TESTS 


N making En-ar-co Oils 
i we average over a mil- 
lion tests a year. These 
tests are of every kind and cover 
every step of our Scientific Re- 
ing process. 
Some of these tests are so ac- 
curate that they are timed with 
a stop watch, and their accuracy 
is a matter of split 


That is why En-ar-co Motor Oil 
is endorsed by all of the leading 
motor builders and isconsidered 
everywhere the best to be had. 


Try it in your motor! Drain out 
the old oil, put in fresh En-ar-co 
and you will at once notice a 
difference. You will have less 
trouble and less repair cost. 


En-ar-co Gear Compound 




































EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY, 704-85 National Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. { have never received an En-ar-co Game. (Write your name and 
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What One School Did 


A persona] letter from a school 
teacher in Clinton, Iowa, encloses a 
program and account of a banquet put 
on by the Clinton high school seniors. 
Because this program is one which 
can easily be followed by other 
schools, we quote from the letter: “A 
Japanese scheme was carried out in 
the decorations. The waitresses were 
dressed in little paper jackets to re- 
semble kimonas and wore chrysan- 
themums in their hair. Paper stream- 
ers, chrysanthemums, balloons and 
Japanese parasols were used in the 
decorations.” 

The menus were apparently pre- 
pared by the students. The cover was 
of blue paper with a yellow chrysan- 
themum sketched across one side; the 
typewritten menu of food and toasts 
Was tied in with yellow baby ribbon. 
The toasts, names of those giving 
toasts, and the menu were all written 
backwards. For example, “Margorp 
Tsaot” headed the toast program 
which called for toasts with floral 
names: 

Jack-in-the- Pulpit. 

Dandelions, 

Forget-me-nots. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Tea roses. 

The “Unem,” or menu, was: 

Grapefruit cocktail 
Creamed chicken Mashed potatoes 

Carrots and peas Sweet pickles 

Rolls Fruit salad Wafers 
Ice cream Sunshine cake 





The Mistake of Overeating 


The United Restaurant Owners’ As- 
fociation claims that a great many of 
the residents of large cities are over- 
fed and undernourished, says the Des 
Moines Capital, which adds: “The ho- 
te! and restaurant men are receiving 
the enthusiastic support of physicians 
and educators. In a letter to the asso- 
ciation Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, says: 

“*Not only are many of the diseases 
which afflict mankind due to avoidable 
errors in diet, but thousands of per- 
sons, educated and uneducated, kill 
themselves long before their time by 
overeating and overdrinking. I hope 
the purpose of the United Restaurant 
Owners’ Association to distribute au- 
thoritative information with regard to 
food and diet in relation to public 
health will secure prompt and effect- 
ive support.’ 

“In this advanced age, the average 
person knows a great deal about food 
but fails to use this knowledge when 
actually in the presence of food.” 

Which reminds us of the small boy 
who, when his mother said to him on 
Thanksgiving day: ‘What's the mat- 
ter with you, dear, you look mourn- 
ful,” replied: “That is the matter, I 
am more’n full.” 


Milk Drinks of Various Names 


Children and others who need milk 
in large quantities enjoy having it 
Served occasionally in unusual ways. 
The food value of these milk beverages 
depends, of course, on the kind as well 
as the proportion of both milk and 
flavoring used. 

Chocolate and cocoa are probably 
the most popular flavorings for milk 
beverages, for they combine well with 
either whole or skimmed fresh milk or 
with the milk reconstituted from the 
dried, evaporated, or condensed prod- 
ucts. Moreover, these chocolate-fla- 
yored milk beverages are good served 
either hot or ice cold, and they are 
easily and quickly made at home. For 
young children, cocoa is considered 

‘preferable to the stronger, richer 
chocolate. 

Cafe au lait, which is merely hot 





milk flavored with a little very strong 
coffee, has greater food value than or- 
dinary coffee and cream, and many 
persons prefer it as a breakfast bev- 
erage. 

Vanilla, almond and other household 
flavoring extracts, caramel or maple 
syrup, fruit juices and syrups, and 
some of the common spices, are also 
satisfactory flavorings if thoroly blend- 
ed with the milk. 

Somewhat effervescent milk bever- 
ages of pleasing flavor may be made 
at home simply by adding to cold fresh 
milk small quantities of ice-cold gin- 
ger ale, sarsaparilla, or some of the 
other bottled soft drinks. 

Eggnog, made by beating together 
milk, egg and the desired flavoring, is 
a particularly nutritious drink, since 
it combines two foods rich in protein 
and minerals.—U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Agriogram, 





Club Reporters Please Note 

Wallaces’ Farmer likes to tell its 
readers what the club members are 
doing. We are especially glad to learn 
of methods that are different; but we 
want to know more than the mere fact 
that the club members met, had an in- 
teresting program, served _refresh- 
ments and “a good time was enjoyed 
by all.” We want to know what the 
club members did, how they managed 
the program of games and speeches, 
what and how much they served, etc. 
As an example of how not to send in 
a report we give the following from 
the Extension Service News: 

“News writing is supposed to tell 
something. Here is an example—a 
horrible example, one may hasten to 
add—held up to scorn by Russell Lord, 
news writer for the College of Agri- 
culture at Ohio State University, that 
tells nothing: 


“*& good sized crowd was in attend- 
ance at the Farm Bureau meeting held 
here Saturday. State speakers were 
in attendance and delivered an ad- 
dress that was both inspiring and in- 
structive. 

“*A well-arranged program had been 
prepared for this occasion, and no part 
was omitted. The gathering was en- 
thusiastic from beginning until the 
close and bespeaks progress for the 
organization in the future. Many sub- 
jects were thoroly discussed that will 
prove of benefit to everyone. The 
county Farm Bureau has reached a 
magnitude of importance in the com- 
munity, and there isn’t any doubt that 
such an organization will prove bene- 
ficial to its members and the commu- 
nity in general.’ 

“Lord’s comment on this is that 
‘there seems to have been a meeting.’ 
It is an all too frequent specimen of 
the word habits into which extension 
workers are all too likely to fall. In 
short, it is just a collection of words, 
and nothin’ else but!’ 





A Clever Program 


The Girls’ Glee Club, of Grinnell, 
staged a radio banquet at theif annual 
formal dinner. This, too, could be eas- 
ily carried out by rural schools. or 
clubs. The Scarlet and Black reports 
this program as follows: “A radio 
banquet is an innovation. The motif 
was carried out in the ‘ear phone’ 
place cards, and the table decorations 
of fetching kewpie dolls receiving 
messages at the station GGC. 

At the close of the banquet the girls 
“broadcasted” two numbers to their 
guests. This was followed by a sym- 
phony concert which the guests took 
part in by playing on pasteboard uke- 
leles, banjos, violins, drums and tam- 
bourines which were given as favors.” 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book *‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








A Joker Fooled 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck have 
stretched out the old suit of Mr. Black- 
snake to*scare Danny Meadow Mouse as 
he takes a walk with Peter. But the suit 
mysteriously disappears, and Peter finds 
Danny chuckling to himself. Danny de- 
cides that afternoon that “he who laughs 
last laughs best.” 


When he had first heard from a Merry 
Little Breeze that Peter Rabbit and John- 
ny Chuck were planning to play a joke 
on him and scare him into fits with a 
suit of Mr. Blacksnake’s old clothes, he 
had tried very hard to think of some way 
to turn the joke on the jokers. Then he 
had remembered Cresty the Fly-catcher 
and had sent for him. 

Now Cresty the Fly-catcher is a hand- 
some fellow. In fact, he is quite the gen- 
tleman and does not look at all like one 
who would be at all interested in any- 
one’s old clothes. But he is.. He is never 
satisfied until he has lined the hollow in 
the old apple tree, which is his home, 
with the old clothes of Mr. Snake. 

So when Danny Meadow Mouse sent for 
him and whispered in his ear, Cresty the 
Fly-catcher smiled broadly and winked 
knowingly. 

“I certainly will be there, Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse. I certainly will be there,” 
said he. 

And he was there. He had hidden in a 
tree close by the big tussock of grass, 
behind which Peter Rabbit had planned 
to place Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit so as 
to scare Danny Meadow Mouse His _eyes 
had sparkled when he saw what @ fine, 
big suit it was ‘“‘My, but this will save me 
a lot of trouble,” said he to himself. “It’s 
the finest old suit I've ever seen.” 

The minute Peter Rabbit and Johnny 
Chuck had turned their backs, down 
dropped Cresty the Fly-catcher, picked 
up Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit, and, tak- 
ing it with him, once more hid in the 
tree. Presently back came Peter Rabbit 
with Danny Meadow Mousé. You know 


what had happened then. 

Cresty the Fly-catcher had nearly 
dropped his prize, it tickled him so to 
see Peter Rabbit on one side of the big 
tussock laughing fit to kill himself at the 
scare he thought Danny Meadow Mouse 
would get when he first saw Mr. Black- 
snake’s old suit, and on the other side of 
the big tussock sat Danny Meadow Mouse 
laughing fit to kill himself over the sur- 
prise Peter Rabbit would get when he 
found that Mr. Blacksnake’s old clothes 
had disappeared. 

Pretty soon Peter Rabbit had stopped 
laughing and peeped around the big tus- 
sock. There sat Danny Meadow Mouse 
laughing fit to kill himself, but not a 
trace of the old suit which was to have 
given him such a scare. Peter couldn’t 
believe his own eyes, for he had left it 
there not over three minutes before. Of 
course it wouldn’t do to say anything 
about it, so he had hurried around the 
big tussock as if he was merely trying to 
eatch up. 

“What are you laugntng at, Danny 
Meadow Mouse?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

*T was thinking what a joke it would 
be if we could only find an old suit of 
Mr. Blacksnake’s and fool old Mr. Toad 
into thinking that it was Mr. Blacksnake 
himself,”’ replied Danny Meadow Mouse. 
“What are you looking for, Peter Rabbit? 
Have you lost something?” 

“No,” said Peter Rabbit, “I thought I 
heard footsteps, and I was looking to see 
if it could be Reddy Fox creeping thru 
the grass.” 

Danny Meadow Mouse had stopped 
laughing. ‘“‘Excuse me, Peter Rabbit,” 
said he hurriedly. “I have just remem- 
bered a very important engagement.” And 
off he started for home as fast as he 
could go. 

And to this day Peter Rabbit doesn’t 
know what became of Mr. Blacksnake’s 
old clothés. 

(Next week's story tells about the fuss 
in the big pine.) 


The National Congress of 
|Parents and Teachers 


The name of the national organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers is no 
longer called “The National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations.” The name was changed at 
the last national meeting recently held 
in St. Paul, Minn., to “The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 

Dr. John Tigert, speaking before the 
national conference on home educa- 
tion, said that the purreses of home 
education are “to help adults, partic. 
ularly parents, to further their edaca- 
tion; to help them in the care and 
training of their little children; to 
help boys and girls to further their 
education at home, and to promote a 
closer coéperation between home and 
school.” 

The International Kindergarten Un- 
ion, which was in annual session at 
Minneapolis, also participated in the 
sessions. 

Women’s clubs can always find 
among the topics in national organi- 
zations which treat of the interests of 
the home and school a program which 
offers suggestions for club programs. 
Any of the following topics will be. 
found helpful for study‘by local clubs: 
“Motion Pictures”; “Spiritual Train- 
ing’; “Social Standards, Country 
Life’; “Home Efficieacy’; “Social 
Hygiene”; “Humane Education”; 
“Kindergarten Education and Exten- 
sion’’; “Students’ Loan Funda”; 
“School Education”; “Children’s Read- 
ing”; “Home Economics”; “Thrift”: 
“Child Hygiene”; “Physical Educa- 
tion”; “Racial Health”; “Parent Prob- 
lem in the Country,” and “The High 
School Age.” 

The 1925 session of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
be held in Austin, Texas. 





- Grundy County at Work 


The Grundy county Farm Bureau 
women spent the week beginning April 
21 studying that ever interesting ques- 


tion to women—clothes. Ten town- 
ships out of the fourteen in the county 
organized for this school, meeting at 
five different points in the county; 
two townships, with six leaders each, 
uniting for the lesson. This work is 
then carried on to all interested wom- 
en in the county in district meetings. 
The report sent out by Mrs. Bert 
Davidson, county secretary, is com- 
plete and interesting. As we read of 
the patterns altered, short cuts made 
in sewing, yards and yards of bias 
tape made, decorative stitches used, 
meat canned, soap made, chickens 
hatched, cakes baked and club meet- 
ings and programs held, we thought: 
“And still the wonder grew 
That farm women find the time 
For all the things they do.” 





The Women’s Platform 


The National League of Women 
Voters will ask the republican and 
democratic parties for a pledge to in- 
sure entrance of the United States 
into the permanent court of interna- 
tional justice and official participation 
by the United States in international 
conferences, both for the elimination 
of the causes of war, and for humani- 
tarian purposes. Other suggestions to 
the platform makers recommend en- 
actment of federal laws for the protec- 
tion of child labor after the passage 
and ratification of the child labor 
amendment, adequate appropriations 
for the home economics, women’s and 
children’s bureaus in federal depart- 
ments, and support of the principles 
of the merit system as the basis of ap- 
pointment to office and of promotion 
in office. 










































No. 2049—Beltless Frocks Smart—Cut in 


mes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
measure. Size 36 requires 3° yards 
40-inch material with % yard of 27- 
h contrasting. 
No. 2035—Diagram will explain how 
sily this dress is made. Cut in sizes 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
fasure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 36 or 
tinch material with 1% yards binding. 
“No. 2048—Party, Dinner or Dance Frock 
ut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
hes bust measure. Size 36 requires 
Mm yards 36-inch material with % yard 
‘Mee 27-inch contrasting and 4 yards of 
Ming. 
No. 1801—Attractive Dress—Cut in sizes 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
fasure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36- 
h material with % yard 36-inch con- 
ing. 
No. 1719—Sports Model—Cut in sizes 16 
tars, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
€ 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
ial with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
(No. 1942—Practical Apron Style—Cut in 
es 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust meas- 
. Size 36 requires 25g yards of 36-inch 
terial with 6% yards-of trimming. 
No. 1870—Apron or House Dress—Cut 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
ist measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
36-inch material with % yard of 36- 
Bch contrasting. 
‘No. 1949—Popular Blouse Style—Cut in 
zes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
st measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
40-inch material with 1 yard of 23-inch 
Intrasting. 
No. 2057—Dress for Little Daughter— 
he diagram explains how easily this 
ess is made, Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
nd 14 years. - Size 8 requires 1% yards 
“Palle material with 2% yards of 
nding. 
| No. 1734—Pretty Bloomer Frock—Cut 
Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 
Mires 2% yards of 36-inch material with 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
; 1847—Economical Combination— 
Sut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
ust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
* or 36-inch material, 
_No. 1987—Dress for the Stout Woman— 
t in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
ust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
4 o—— material with 4% yards of 
aid. 
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These patterffs are guaranteed to fit 
fectly and allow-all seams. Price 10c 
h, prepaid. er by number and give 
or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
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A big 
of the 


address. 


sign your nanfe and 
fashion quarterly, containing all 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





POINTS ON SELECTING KITCHEN 
UTENSILS 


Thrift in the choice, use and care of 
kitchen utensils reduces this item of 
household expense to a considerable de- 
gree. The right utensil in good condi- 
tion, when and where one wants it, saves 
time and trouble, enabling one to do 
quicker and better work. Unnecessary 
utensils should not be kept about. 

Ease in handling cooking utensils de- 
pends on weight, balance, position of the 
lip, and the shape and material of the 
handle. Lips on both sides are conven- 
ient. If there is only one, it should be on 
the side that suits the user. An econom- 
ical utensil is well made. It should be 
smooth inside and out, with rounded sur- 
faces, no grooves, and an opening large 
enough to permit easy cleaning of the 
inside. 

Fuel is saved and cooking is hastened if 
the bottom of the utensil extends beyond 
the flame of a gas or oil stove, but the 
size of the cooking dish must be gov- 
erned by the amounts usually cooked for 
one’s family. 

Proper care and storage of utensils 
mean longer and better service, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Scraping and scouring scratch metal and 
chip glaze. If food is burned on, a sauce- 
pan, except of aluminum, can be soaked 
or boiled in a solution of washing soda. 
Aluminum should be scoured with steel 
wool or whiting. Soot may be wiped off 
with soft paper. Hot, soapy water should 


be used for washing pots and pans, which 


should be rinsed and thoroly dried. Gears 
and bearings in egg beaters, ice cream 
freezers and other mechanical utensils 
should not be put in water. They should 
be wiped clean and occasionally oiled a 
little. Store utensils by hanging or by 
putting on convenient, accessible and 
well-spaced shelves, rather than in dark, 
unventilated cupboards. 






















Always 
in Good Taste 


STEEL Cur 


COFFEE 


BLENDED AND ROASTED By 


lug HALLIGAN Company 
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—QLike Rain 
For the Crops 


Halligan’s Pure Quill 
Coffee gives you new life 
and is more refreshing 
than atonic. It is a warm, 
winning friend that will 
stand by you year after 
year. Serve every meal 
—evervone likes it. 


HALLIGAN’S 


OFFEE 


Weal 


PURE QUILL 














What a Sun Bath 


Does 


An occasional sun bath and 
frequent airings will keep a 
SQUARE BRAND mattress 
constantly soft, buoyant and 


pure. 


So scientifically clean and so 
good are the cotton materials 
in these mattresses that we will 
guarantee them for a full year 
if you will give them that 


occasional sun bath. 


there is no reason why they 
will not retain their original 
comfort and elasticity for years 
of continued enjoyable use. 


Ask your dealer about these cyo 
better mattresses or write 


us for a booklet. 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 


Burutncton, lowa 


Souare Brand. 
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Wow Relax 


for the asking. 


mattress, 





Better Mattresses 


Manufacturers of 
Mattresses and 
Upholstery 







































softness. Really relax. 


Thoro relaxation and com- 
fortable sleep can be had 
If you 
sleep on a hard, lumpy 
stiffened from 
long service, discard it. 
Buy a good mattress in- 
stead. Obtain perfectrest 
from its buoyant, elastic 
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BETTER 
Mattresses 
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There's real quality 
in 


I-H 
FLOUR 


Try it for baking 
Bread, Biscuits 
and Cakes. 








Flour quality is determined by 
the milling 


the wheat used, 
equipment operat- 
ed and by the skill 
and pride of the 
millers. “T-H” 
stands inspection 
from every one 
of these augles. 
We guarantee that 
every sack is sat- 
isfactory. Year after year this 
flour is uniformly good. Try an 
order this week at our risk. 





FREE—Any housewife who 
reads Wallaces’ Farmer may 
secure a copy of the “I-H 
Recipe Booklet” and a handy 
Tape Measure, without cost, , 
simply by writing to 


The 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Compy. 
General Offices, New York Life 

Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Get a Farm 


‘orth Daketa er Northern Mia- 
good 





In quest of Beauty, she 


found 





O RUNS the legend of the 
princess who journeyed far and 
wide seeking Beauty. Wher- 
ever she found it—in the 

* castle of the king or in the 
peasant’s cottage—there, too, 
dwelt Happiness. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder was 
created by a man who understands this 
truth. Armand knows women are 
happiest when they look their best. 
To its soft, fine powder and pleasant 
faint perfume, he wisely added a touch 
of cold cream. This gives the powder 
the remarkable clinging quality that 
makes it so satisfactory for complexions 
that are much exposed to all kinds of 
weather. You will particularly appre- 
ciate it if you are out-of-doors during 
the day. 

In the Week-end Package are eight 
of the Armand aids, including the 
famous Cold Cream Powder. Send 
2gc for it and you will receive at the 
same time your copy of the “Creed of 
Beauty.” Address ARMAND—Des 
Moines. Address in Canada: 

nd, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario. 


No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does ely please 
cakp & beck ond sour mony wih be retuned, 





ARMAND 


CREAM POWDER 
‘The - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


a 











the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to * 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
— by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 29, 1924.) 


The lessons of the second quarter 
carry on the study of Jewish history 
from the time of the division of the 
kingdom to the end of the Old Testa- 
ment. Rehoboam was apparently the 
only son of Solomon. Jeroboam was 
the son of Nebat, his mother a widow 
of the tribe of Ephraim. Rehoboam 
was reared in the city and his boon 
companions were the sons of the no- 
bility. Jeroboam was a trusted super- 
intendent of Solomon, a mighty man 
of valor, with boundless ambition. 
These were boom times. The people 
were dissatisfied. Rehoboah knew 
that the ten tribes were dissatisfied, 
but he had no sympathy with the com- 
mon people. He went against the ad- 
vice of his father’s counselors, and 
when the people complained told them 
that he would add to their burden of 
taxation. Jeroboam, also familiar with 
the grievances of the ten tribes, was 
the logical man to head the rebellion. 
The resultant division of the kingdom 
came thru political reasons, growing 
out of the fact that Rehoboam did not 
know the heart of the common people 
and listened to the advice of politi- 
cians, men of wealth and power. 
(Lesson 1.) 


Lesson 2 tells of the first general 
assembly of which we have any record 
since the time of Jeroboam, nearly 100 
years before. The sins of Jeroboam 
so demoralized and debauched the 
public conscience that Baasha was 
able to substitute a military despotism 
for the constitutional government of 
Israel. 
the time of Ahab, and the common 
people had no voice in the govern- 
ment. Persecution of the prophets 
and other believers in Jehovah was in- 
stituted to wipe out the last vestige of 
the ancient Jewish religion. It was to 
restore the ancient faith that the 
prophet Elijah prayed that rain should 
be withheld to convince Ahab and the 
people that the drouth was the judg- 
ment of God to lead them to repent- 
ance. He had challenged Ahab to re- 
store to the people their ancient con- 
stitution and to submit to the general 
assembly the vital question as to 
whether they would serve God_or Baal. 
The trial was by fire. When all hope 
of help by Baal was given up, Elijah 
called upon God. The fire of the Lord 
fell, and consumed not only the sac- 
rifice, but the altar. 


The Easter lesson tells the story of 
the Resurrection morning—how the 
three women who had witnessed the 
hasty burial of Jesus came very early 
in the morning to complete the nec- 
essarily imperfect embalmment; how 
they found the stone rolled away from 
the door of the tomb; of the angelic 
appearance within the tomb; of the 
message that Christ was not there, 
but had risen, and that they should go 
and tell the disciples. Mary Magda- 
lene told Peter and John, who went to 
see for themselves. It required forty 
days of appearing at intervals to the 
disciples, singly or in groups, to con- 
vince them that Jesus had indeed 
risen. The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity. It is well to read and 
study carefully Paul’s statement of 
this doctrine in I Corinthians, chapter 
15, and see the pit to which the denial 
of its truth will lead. (Lesson 3.) 

The prophet Amos, a herdsman of 
Judah, spent his short time of public 
ministry at Bethel, a sanctuary of the 
ten tribes. He appeared there prob- 





This despotism continued to- 





appr 0: 
ably at the time of some great publig 





festival. It was in the reign of Jer at 
boam II, a time of great luxury for the e L 
rich, and outwardly every manifesta. Mego ba 


tion of devotion. Amos announced after 





that Jehovah was applying the plumb §ipuo2 © 
line of righteousness; that as a re. Maewebov 
sult ofthis measurement, the cities Hi Wh: 
and high places and sanctuaries would rand 
be rendered desolate and the dynasty #Bgown 











of Jeroboam perish. This creates q@ Wife, t! 
great sensation, and he is advised to Mphis fa 
go back to his own country. This he prem 
refuses to do, and pronounces woeg Mgroph 
upon ail those “that are at ease in  Miiingd: 
Zion” as well as upon those in high, Mine y‘ 
places. The prophet Hosea likewise, Hef ter 
utters a most fearful indictment of the pund 
people, but dwells also on the patience, 

and longsuffering and forbearance of; g pli 
Jehovah with His degenerate people,: Miieave 















Thru it all runs the hope of ultimate lem. 
repentance and restoration. He points: Miiived : 
out that there is still a future for Is lah. 
rael, and makes a prophecy of the rey ort 


turn from captivity. (Lesson 4.) +: Bpext r 
Jeroboam II was the last real king! ophe 
of Israel. The causes assigned for the: to. 


Bhiloh 
the 
r tre 
gatic 


decline and fall of the kingdom are iy 
no sense material. The ten tribes oo 
cupied by far the larger and richept? 
portion of the country. Judea was ai 


hilly, comparatively barren countryja gent h 
and yet. the kingdom of Judah lasted: peat 
almost 150 years after the richer and: §§feforn 
far more fertile country had been car- ord \ 
ried into captivity. The reason given @ihad p 
is that the ten tribes, the children: fiah’s 
of Israel, had forsaken Jehovah their) prince 
God, and had worshiped other gods #% The 
and walked after the ways of thes@iiiah, t 
heathen. The fall of Samaria came: Hipothe 
during the reign of Hoshea. He fold Whigs sc 
lowed the example of the kings of Is-: Bithree 
rael, continued for a time to pay his: Bgave 1 
tribute to Assyria, but secretly en- ether 














deavored to form an alliance with tian f: 
Egypt. When he did this and ceased [¥ijpn, a 
to pay tribute, Assyria in some way Mie ti 
obtained possession of his person andy Higean 
put him in prison, besieging Samariay Wath 1 
till it fell. With the fall of the capi-j Hiput bx 
tal, the kingdom of the ten tribes diss Hap all 
appeared. (Lesson 5.) » Bobey t 
Jehoshaphat, the great-grandson of ##verem 
Rehoboam, was one of the best kings @#Most 
of Judah, but he made the mistake of #isince 
becoming a close friend of Ahab, an¢ lame, 


of favoring the marriage of his son Je 
horam to Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel. Their son Ahaziah, 
the only representative of the family 
of David, and heir to the throne, was 
slain by Jehu, and in revenge Athalial- 
determined to wipe out the entire fam- 
ily of David, and with it the worship 
of Jehovah and forever establish the 

worship of Baal in Judah. She ruled 

the kingdom with a high hand for the’ 
next six years. One son of Ahaziah, 

however, had been saved and hidden 

away in the temple by his nurse. At 

the end of six years the little prince 

Joash is crowned, surrounded by 2 

guard of soldiers. Athaliah hears the 

shouting and comes alone to the tem- 

ple. Her appeals to the loyalty of her 

subjects fall upon deaf ears. On the 

order of the high priest she is escorted 

outside the temple and put to death. 

(Lesson 6.) 

Two great monarchies were contend- 
ing for the mastery of the civilized 
world, Assyria and Egypt. The sym 
pathies. of Palestine would naturally 
be with Egypt; it had once been theif — 
home. Solomon and Jeroboam had ~ 
both married into the royal family of 
Egypt. The alliance of Syria and 1% 
rael to conquer Judah and force AhaZ 
into this alliance led. him to look to the: 
Assyrians for help, and he stripped 
the temple of its treasures to secure” 
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- On the ascension of Hezekiah to 
Me throne, he threw off this yoke. 

is was followed by the invasion of 
nN @ergon. Against the protest of Isaiah, 
Hezekiah yielded. _ Again against the 
Ferotest of Isaiah, Hezekiah opened up 
yegotiations with Egypt. Isaiah main- 





a ned that the bargain with the Assyr- 
dis: ‘ans, tho bad, should be kept. He pre- 
Dro- Wicted the attack by Sennacharib, the 
_ on of Sargon. When the great army 

pproaches, Hezekiah goes to the tem- 
publig Isaiah sends word to Hezekiah 
Jero. Map ibat Assyria is under the control of 
or the me Lord, and that Sennacharib will 
ifesta. ego Dack the way he came. Shortly 
unced wterwards comes word of the destruc- 
plumb jon of the Assyrians by “the angel of 
a re @mgebovah.” (Lesson 7.) 


cities MP When young king Josiah, great- 


would randson of Hezekiah, was getting 
nasty #down to the serious business of his 
tes a Biiife, that of wiping out the idolatry of 


his father and grandfather, the young 
Jeremiah was beginning his career as 
His ministry outlasted the 


ed to 
lis he 
Woes @ prophet. 


se in kingdom, which came to an end forty- 

high; #fone years afterwards. He was a man 
ewise, Meet tender heart, rare sympathy, pro- 
of the: pund convictions and dauntless cour- 
tience: The old priests could not stand 
ice Off is plain preaching. He-was forced to 
eople;' ve his native town and go to Jeru- 
imate miem. For some years afterwards he 
points ed under the protection of king Jo- 
or Ige We hear nothing of him in the 
he Te. hort reign of his successor. In the 
| ¢ Mnext reign, that of Jehoakim, Jeremiah 
king! prophesies that if they will not heark- 
or the: Meg to the Lord, Jerusalem will be like 
ire in’ MeSiloh, and “a curse to all the nations 
es ot feet the earth.” He is brought to trial 
richer? treason. He does not deny the al- 
vas @i @elegations, but tells them that God had 
intryja Mesent him to prophesy as he did. He 


lasted Merepeats his message—that they must 


r and: weform—and that if they did so, the 
n car-| Mord would repent Him of the evil He 
given Mflad pronounced against him. Jere- 


ildren fah’s life was saved by one of the 
their: #iprinces. (Lesson 8.) 

gods @® The last king of Judah was Zede- 
f thes@¥kiah, the youngest son of Josiah. His 


Cam@s brother had been slain in battle and 
e fole Mhis son Johoiakin, after a reign of 
of Is-- @three months, sacrificed himself to 
y hiss Bgave the city from destruction. To- 
y ei- Mgether with the leaders of the Egyp- 
with # tian faction, he was carried to Baby- 
eased Mion, and his uncle, Zedekiah, placed on 
| Way Mie throne as a vassal of the Chal- 


n and, Mean king. Zedekiah registered an 
mariag ®ath to be loyal to Nebuchadnezzar, 
Capiey it broke it and became the head of 


s diss Han alliance of neighboring tribes to 

)Mobey the laws of Egypt. Against this 
on of @everemiah and Ezekial uttered their 
kings #Most vehement protests. The kings 
ke of since Josiah had been kings only in 
, an@d Htame, and Zedekiah had wavered be- 
yn Je Between Egypt and Babylon from time to 


er of Mime. Idolatry had grown. The na- 
aziah, Aption was therefore ripe for its fall. In- 
amily @eensed by the treachery of Zedekiah, 
, was MNebuchadnezzar came up against Je- 


aliah: #etisalem for the third time. The siege 
_fam- @Plasted eighteen months. Not only did 
rship @verusalem fall, but also the surround- 
h the [ite nations. (Lesson 9.) 

ruled @ Divinely commissioned to be God’s 
r the’ #Messenger to the captive Israelites in 
1ziah, #Babylon, Ezekiel had to tell them that 
iddem @Btheir city, Jerusalem, was to be de- 
. At Bstroyed. It was not an easy task, for 
rince [they believed that their city was inde- 
by 2 tructible, because it was God’s city, 
s the and their race unconquerable, because 


tem- oxl’'s chosen people. At first they de- 
f her #spised Ezekiel’s message. Then they 
n the @Went to the other extreme and 
orted Bthronged to hear him. One day a 
eath. @ Stranger came to the community with 
the news that the city of Jerusalem 
tend- |ead been destroyed. Despair settled 
lized ever their hearts. Then Ezekiel 
sym- thanged his message. He tells them 
rally # at Israel was to be restored to the 
their 22d of promise, that Israel was to be 
had “@tled by God’s own shepherd, and that 
ly of —stacl was to dwell in a secure world. 
d ts @ifty years later the restoration had 
Anas #ecome_a fact, The rest of the pro- 
o the stam is slowly heing worked out thru 
pped &* a une, thru. the rule of Christ on 
-cura’ (Lesson 10.) 
Pie first thing that the returned ex- 


iles under Ezra would do would bé to 
find as far as possible their old homes, 
cleanse the old wells, dig out the 
brush and weeds, and plant new vine- 
yards. Then they gathered them- 
selves from their cities and assembled 
together for the purpose of formally 
establishing themselves at Jerusalem 
at the ancient sanctuary. This done, 
they began the more urduous work of 
rebuilding the temple. When they 
laid the foundations there was great 
rejoicing. A delegation from the an- 
cient country of the ten tribes asked 
to help in the rebuilding. This offer 
was rejected... The returned exiles, 
who abhorred idolatry, were suspi- 
cious of this mixed people. Angry at 
this refusal, they expended their en- 
ergy in creating a prejudice against 
them among the Persian governors in 
Samaria, thus hindering the work for 
many years. This breach between the 
Jews and Samaritans was never 
healed. Some eighteen years elapsed 
between the laying of the foundations 
and the completion of the work. (Lés- 
son 11.) 

Ezra had been at work a good many 
years in teaching the people at Jeru- 
salem the law of Moses, of which he 
was a most able exponent, and the 
people had discovered that the law 
should be read every seventh year at 
the feast of tabernacles. The building 
of the wall had been finished under 
charge of Nehemiah, an active, saga- 
cious, energetic leader and organizer, 


Never was a 
finer flavor to de- 


light outdoor appe- 
tites—nor a more 
healthful food than 
crisp Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


Thousands of acres of 
corn for the flakes, mil- 
lions of gallons of milk 
and cream to pour over 
them, and tons of fruit 














farm products. 


and a revival was now in order. Ap- 
parently it began with the people, who 
asked that the law of Moses be read. 
Then Ezra the priest appears. He 
read the law from sun-up until mid- 
day, and “The ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the book of the 
law.” He read distinctly, “and gave 
the sense, so that they understood the 
reading.” The people were inclined to 
make it a day of sorrow and weeping. 
Ezra and Nehemiah joined in check- 
ing this unseasonable burst of peni- 
tence, and told them to make it a feast 
of joy and gladness: “Go your way, 
eat the fat, drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared ... for the joy of Jeho- 
vah is your strength.” It was the 
“harvest home” of the year. (Les- 
son 12.) 


“The vigorous beverage for vigorous Men, 


CORN FLAKES 


Oven fresh always 


Inner-sealed ——— wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 
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‘She Coffee Delicious’ 


“Say, this coffee is good! Peps a man up. Makes the whole 
meal taste better.” 
America's finest cooks ere the farm women. They know the secret of putting hearty zest in 


simple fare. Above all her healthy, hungry men folks praise her coffee, for Butter-Nut is the 
choice of most farm women. Rich, mellow and delicious, it adds that final touch of satisfaction 
that makes every meal a masterpiece. 
AF Ses hese eoser tna Bisa Nee, cadet Gaus today. If it is not the 
most delicious coffee You have ever tasted, return the unused portion and your 
money will be refunded. 
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Nothing takes the place of Leather! 





Why I Switched to Endless Leather 
Thresher Belts 
On The Gas Tractor 


The shorter, narrower, lighter belt of leather 
costs less —does more and better work—re- 
duces power loss and lasts longer. 

Rain or shine, scorching sun or biting cold— 
the waterproof leather belt stands up to the 
job. Joints as strong as the belt itself —and 
water-tight all over. 

Leather Thresher Belts operate by pulley grip. 
Thus costly tension is reduced—and slip- 
page, which sends 5% of your grain to green 
straw stacks, is practically eliminated. 

Send for additional information 
LEATHER. BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


THRESHER DRIVE 


BELTS 


“LEATHER LASTS LONGER” 





How to vaccinate your 
Own Pigs & Hogs 


Get This 
FREE Book 


Thousands of large 
hog owners vaccinate with 


American Serum and Virus 
without aid. Our FREE BOOK tells 
you how to easily and safely vacci- 
nate your own pigs. Every step of 
the work fully explained. 

American Serum and Virus is wide- 
ly known for superior accuracy, pur- 
ity and constant potency. Carefully 
prepared by skilled veterinarians un- 
der strict Government supervision. 
The most exacting conditions prevail. 
The laboratory rooms are kept 
snowy-white clean. 

Get our Big FREE Book 
right away. Learn all 
about this easy, safe, and 
inexpensive method of pro- 
tecting your hogs. Write 
TODAY. 


é 


American Serum Gompany 





Sioux City,lowa 2111 Leech $t. 
GRAIN 


BUTLE BINS 


Built of specially corrugated, gal- 

vanized steel; last for years. Saves your 

nand time. Thresh right into them. 

sed for many other purposes when not 

guarding yourgrain. They protect against 
fats, fire and weather. 


Pay For Themselves 
Best material and workmanship. 
Easy to erect. Full capacity 
when level full. Order of 

your dealer or write us; we will 
sendcircular telling exac tly what 

you should get when youbuy abin. 


Butler Manufacturing Co. 
1334 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








FACTS, FIGURES AND PLANS 
== onsilos. Don’t bund asilo antl 3 Save the facta 
on what Irontile will save yo 
~ . Frost- proof, 
our prices, facts ana 
heures on overianting irontile Silos. 
FREE Standardised — for tor every, form bul id; 
terested — 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS eA 
205 Main Street 


Cc NTILE 


An trontite Gtlo te The Cheapest Permanent Sie 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





gestive tract which 


| a little soda in it will help. 


| or give raw eggs in milk. 

















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this departmeat. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 








Crop Bound 


Chickens are subject to two disturb- 
ances of the crop—crop bound and 
pendulous crop. Pendulous crop is us- 
ually due to inflammation of the di- 
causes distension 
of the crop with gas or liquid food. 
Crop bound is caused by an obstruc- 
tion of the crop from eating long wilt- 
ed grass, gorging on grain or a clog- 
ging of the lower opening of the crop. 
In either case it is important to 
clear the crop. This may be done in 
the crop bound bird by making the 
bird swallow a dose of oil, and after 
working the crop gently to loosen the 
mass, suspend the bird by the feet— 


| don’t hold them tightly together—and 


removing the mass from the mouth. 
Several spoonfuls of warm water with 
Keep the 
bird without food for a day, then feed 
sparingly on soft, easily digested foods 
Regularity 
help prevent crop 


in feeding will 


bound cases. 





Disapproved 

A special committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which has 
been active in the effort to put buying 
of eggs on a graded basis, reports that 
two practices on the part of producers 
are detracting from the success of the 
campaign. One of these is washing 
eggs which removes the protective cov- 
ering and permits germs and molds to 
enter so that the eggs will not keep 
in storage. The other practice consists 
of puncturing a hole thru the shell of 
eges from purebred flocks to prevent 
the purchase of the eggs at market 
prices for hatching purposes. Such 
holes can’t be detected in ordinary 
grading but eggs so treated are worth- 
less for storage. Continuation of these 
practices will mean that the present 
ardor of dealers in quality buying will 
be chilled and old habits will be re- 
sumed. 





Why Wait 

When we receive inquiries regard- 
ihg the cause of chicks and hens dy- 
ing, and the writer says, “I have had 
this trouble for three years,” or “since 
last year,” we wonder why they will 
wait until their losses become serious 


, enough to dig deep into the pocket- 


book before they search for reasons 
for loss. 

To be sure there must be definite 
symptoms and defined conditions be- 
fore one can determine the disease, 
but it isn’t necessary to wait for symp- 
toms to detect lack of thrift. There 
will always be a few weakling chicks 
which can not live under any condi- 
tions for long. The sooner these are 
out of the way the better for they con- 
tract disease and carry it to healthy 
chicks, or they may already be car- 
riers. But when growing chicks or 
adult fowls lose plumpness of body 
and get the look which in animals 
farmers call “gaunted,” somewhere 
things are not right. Usually atten- 
tion to the sanitary conditions of the 
house, grounds, feed and water ves- 
sels will improve the health without 
medicine; especially if the weakly 
chicks are at once removed. There 
is always a reason when things go 
wrong. 

The big head lice will kill chicks in 
a short time; mites will sap their 
life’s blood in one night so that they 
never recover. Bad air will poison 
them; moldy food will sutfocate them 
by causing a fungus growth in the re- 
spiratory organs; sour milk given at 
the same time with permanganate of 
potash will kill some of them; -from 





neglected runs that have become fowl 
sick with the droppings of generations 
of chicks, they will become poisoned 
and die. 

It is a mistake to begin dosing baby 
chicks from the time they are hatched. 
A well hatched chick will live under 
adverse conditions so far as feed is 
concerned if it has clean quarters, 
fresh air, freedom from lice and 
warmth; drugs are only irritants. The 
baby chick is but three weeks from 
the egg. Think of the miracle of its 
being a living, growing, active animal 
in so short a time, equipped with 
frame, feathers, and a disposition to 
work for its own living! Think also 
of the tenderness of the internal or- 
gans, and imagine the effect of strong 
medicines on them. 

Many poultry runs are not plowed 
often enough and exposed to the sun 
and air. They become dead and sod- 
den with poultry droppings. 
rains, they reek with germs if disease 
has been present. Reliance on drugs 
to bring health is a mistake. It isn’t 
medicine but wholesome conditions; 
rugged health on the part of the par- 
ent stock; care in incubation, avoid- 
ance of chills, delay in the first feed- 
ing till the oldest chick is forty-eight 
to sixty-two hours old, and then care 
to prevent overfeeding and sudden 
changes of food. 

Experienced poultry breeders will 
think the cautions unnecessary (if 
they read the department at all). The 
poultry department is not meant for 
people who know all about poultry; 
from the character of our inquiries we 
know it is not used by them. Mistakes 
made in growing chicks are made by 
the inexperienced; to these we say 
that small groups, cleanliness and 
fresh air is the best system for keep- 
ing chickens in good health and insur- 
ing healthy chicks. Prevent sickness. 
Don’t wait till it comes and then try 
to cure it. 





Doctoring Chickens 


The doctoring of poultry is not to be 
recommended except in case of a few 
diseases such as chicken pox, colds 
and cases of intestinal worms. There 
are two very good reasons for this 


belief: First, the unit of production 
of the individual bird is so small on 
the commercial plant that if a man’s 
time is worth anything it is too valua- 
ble to spend treating sick chickens in- 
dividually unless they are show speci- 
mens of great individual value. Sec- 
ond, the cured chicken is always a 
menace to the health of the flock, be- 
cause its identity is likely to be over- 
looked or forgotten, and it goes into 
the breeding pen and may perpetuate 
thru the offspring that constitutional 
weakness that was one of the primary 
causes of its being ill. The opinion 
of practically all poultrymen who rear 
large numbers of fowls is that in a 
large proportion of cases of diseases 
the birds ought to be killed. The only 
treatment recommended for the poul- 
tryman is to give treatment when it 
can be appplied to a flock conveniently 
and with reasonable expectation of- 
beneficial results. Treat individuals 
only when the treatment is simple, 
easy and needs to be administered but 
a very few times.—Storrs Conn. Egg 
Laying Contest. 
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When it | 





Sodium Fluoride for Chicks 


A subscriber writes: 


“Is it safe to use the sodium fluos 


ride for baby chicks?” i 

If the hen has been well treated, the 
chicks will not need more in the way 
of precaution against lice than just g 
drop of salty grease on the top of the 
throat. If they should hg 
lousy, mix one part of the fluoride with 
four parts of flour or clean, sifted dust. 
Cement and plaster paris are some 
times used, but we don’t like the feg} 
of it for the tender skin of a baby 
chick. 
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An Outdoor Home hr = 7 
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Tour Teat you can ar XW 
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Be independent. Save _ hotel 
garage expenses, The 
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Wind-ti tight, ot protects you in 
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BABY CHICKS 


From selected, heavy laying W. 
Leghorns (Ferris and Ba 4 
aud Brown Leghorns, B, 2. 
50, $4.75; 100. $9.00; 500, $43.00. ; 
Rocks, 8. C. and R. C. Reds, ‘Anconas, ¥, 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 25, $3.00; 9) 
$5.50, 100, 610.00, 648.00 Heavy Mixed, ff 
$9.00, 500, 843.00. Light Mixed, y to 
500, $35.00. A'l pure bred, hea 
stocea. Postpaid. 100% live delivery SSarestll 
Order quickly. Bank Reference. 
Montrese, 


Cathoun’s Poultry Farms, Box 8, 


Big Gut in Ghick Pri j 


Pure bred and 100 per cent live delivery 
anteed. White and Brown Leghorns, 9c. Barred 
Rvcks and R. I. Reds 10c; White Rocks and Biact 
Minorcas, Ale; Buff Orpingtons, White and Bilver 
Laced Wyandottes, I%e. Order direct from thisa 
—save time and money. Bank referenct: 
Coo State Bank. MING CHIC 

ERY, Box 88, lowa City, lo 











@ FARROW CHIX S ia 


Profit ree AE mcg | rede, of i 
— , Rocks, Reds, + ranmotian, 
i D.T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, Ik} ii, i 


Highest Quality Standard Bred 


Live delivery. Leghorns $9, Anconas $10, B 
Rocks $i1, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minoré 
Brahmas, Lanshans $12—100. C.O.D. Wire ord 
JAMES WILTSE, 


chicns New Prices 


Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $10; R 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahn 
$15; Assorted , $7.08, Free Catalog gives quantity Pp 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 


— no money, pay 

. pos man card wilt chiz 
vi bring § 

Barred and Wh J at tlio Heat Te ; 
rred an nite Rocks Lic; 8. le 
CAPPER HATCH ELGIN, 

















Please mention this paper when writing 





BABY CHICKS 











PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE CHICKS 


You can 
perience in supply 
chicks hatched wu 


get Professor King’s Chicks only from the lowa Hatchery. My eight years @ 
thousands of satisfied customers in over 30 states {s back of your purchase. # 
my persona! supervision and pure breeding personally guaranteed. 


NOTE THESE POPULAR JUNE and JULY PRICES 


W.and B. Leghorns_........§8.50 

B. Rocks, W. Rocks & Reds $10 

W. Wyand. & Bf. Orping....S12 
Abeve Prices per 100. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


Lt. Brahma. 


8. L. Wyandottes 


Speciai Strains of al! © 
above breeds also supp!i¢ 


Assorted (Heavy) 
Send for catalog and complete price List. 
Box M 


100% live delivery guaranteed 
IOWA CITY, LOWS 
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| STORY OF THE BIBLE 


From ‘‘Hurlbut's ess of the Bible’’ 


Sopyrigcht MCMIV, ey E. Scull 


ohn C. Winston Co., Publishers 














STORY TWENTY-FOUR 


etal THE SEA BECAME DRY LAND, AND THE SKY 
RAINED BREAD 


Exodus 14:1 to 16:36 


. When the children of Israel] came out of 
iypt it was their aim to go at once to 
land of from which their 
Mathers had come. The shortest road was 
t following the shore of the Great Sea, 
end entering Canaan on the southwest. 
Mut in this region lived the Philistines, a 
ng and warlike people; and the Israel- 
after ages of slavery, were not fit to 
on war. The other way was by the 
ptheast, thru the desert of Mount Sinai, 
here Moses knew the land, for it was 
spre that he had been a shepherd for 
y years. 

So the Israelites, led by the pillar of 
@oud and fire turned to the southeast, di- 

ly toward the Red Sea, which rolled 
tween them and the desert. In a very 

days they came to the shore of the 

a with the water before them, and high 
Mountains on each side. 

As soon as the Israelites had left their 

es, and were on the march, King Pha- 
Maoh was sorry that he had let them go; 
ox now they would no more be his serv- 
gnts and' do his work. Word came to 
‘Pharaoh that the Israelites were lost 
mong the mountains, and held fast by 
Phe sea in front of them. Pharaoh called 
ut his army, his chariots, and his horse- 
nen, and followed the Israelites, intend- 

g either to kill them, or to bring them 
ek. Very soon the army of Egypt was 
@ose behind the host of Israel, and the 
arts of the people were filled with fear. 
hey cried to Moses, saying: 

“Why did you bring us out into this 
Wrible place. shut in by the mountains 
4 the sea, and with our enemies close 
fhiind us? It would be better to serve 

Egyptians, than to die here in the 

Iderness!” 

“Fear not,”’ answered Moses. “Stand 
il], and see how God will save you. AS 
Mor the Egyptians, whom you now see fol- 
pwing you, you will see them no more 

ever. The Lord will fight for you, and 
ou shall stand still and see your enemies 

ain.’ That night the pillar of fire, 
hich was before the host of Israe! went 
hind them,,and stood between the carp 

f{ the Egyptians and the camp of the Is- 

melites. To Israel it was bright and daz- 

ing with the glory of the Lord, but to 
Mhe Egyptians it was dark and terrible; 
and they dared not enter it. 

And all that night there blew over the 
ga a mighty east wind, so that the water 
was blown away, and when the morning 
fame there was a ridge of dry land be- 
_ water on one side and water on 
he other, making a road across the sea 

the land beyond, and on each side of 

road the water lay in great lakes, as 
ifto keep their enemies away from them. 

Then Moses told the people to go for- 
Ward, and the pillar of cloud again went 
before them; and the people followed, a 
great army. They walked across the Red 
Sea as on dry land, and passed safely 
Over into the wilderness on the other side, 
§0 God brought His people out of Egypt, 
Mito a land that they had never seen. 
+ When the Egyptians saw them march- 
ing into the sea, they followed, with their 
fhariots and their horses. But the sand 
Was no longer hard; it had become soft, 
@nd their chariot wheels were fastened in 

and many of them broke off from the 
hariots. And the horses became mired, 
fand fell down, so that the army was in 
lonfusion; and all were frightened. The 

Idiers cried out: 

“Let us fly from the face of the Israel- 
ont The Lord is fighting for them, and 

ainst us!”’ 

By this time, all the Israelites had 
Passed thru the Red Sea, and were stand- 
ihg on the high ground beyond it, looking 
@t their enemies slowly struggling thru 
the sand, all in one heaped up mass of 
@en, and horses, and chariots. Then 
Moses lifted up his hand, and at once a 
@reat tide of water swept up from the sea 
1 the south; the road over which the Is- 
Taelites had walked in safety was covered 
With water; and the host of Praraoh, with 
all his chariots and his h rses and their 
Tiders were drowned in the sea, before 
the eyes of the people of Israel. They saw 
the dead bodies of the Egyptians tossed 
lp by the waves on the shore. 

Moses wrote a great song, and all the 
People sang it together, over their great 
Victory, which God had wrought for them. 
It began thus: 


Canaan, 


B 


“I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea, 

The Lord is my strength and song, 

And He is become my salvation.’’* 


And now. the people of Israel were no 
ger in a level land, with fields of grain, 
@nd abundance of feod, and streams of 





water. They were in the great desert, 
with a rocky path under them, and moun- 
tains of rock rising all around, with only 
a few springs of water, and these far 
apart. Such a host of men, and women 
and children, with their flocks, would 
need much water, and they found very 
little. 

They saw in the distance some springs 
of water, and ran to drink of it, for they 
were very thirsty. But when they tasted, 
they found it bitter, so that they could 
not drink it. Then the people cried to 
Moses, and Moses cried to the Lord; and 
the Lord showed Moses & tree, and told 
him to cut it down and throw it into the 
water. Moses did so, and then the water 
became fresh, and pure, and good, so that 
the people could drink it. This place they 
named Marah, a word which means “‘bit- 
terness,”’ because of the water which they 
found there. 

After passing Marah, they came to an- 
other and more pleasant place, where they 
saw twelve springs of fresh water, and a 
grove of seventy palm trees around them. 
And there they rested under the cool 
shade. 

3ut soon they were in a hot desert of 
sand, which lies between the waters of 
Elim and Mount Sinai; and again they 
were in great troubie, for there was no 
food for such an army of people. 

Then Moses called upon God, and the 
Lord said, “I ‘will rain bread from heaven 
upon you; and you shall go out and gather 
it every day.” 

The next morning when the _ people 
looked out of their tents, they saw all 
around the camp, on the sand, little white 
flakes, like snow or frost. They had 
never seen anything like it before, and 
they said, just as <nybody would say, 
“What is it?” In the language of the 
Israelites, the Hebrew language, ‘“‘What 
is it?” is the word ‘“‘Manhu.” So the 
people said to one another ‘‘Manhu? 
Manhu?” And this gave a name after- 
ward to what they saw, the name manna, 

And Moses said to them, ‘‘This is the 
bread which the Lord has given you to 
eat. Go out and gather it, as much as 
you need. But take only as much as you 
need for today, for it will not keep; and 
God will give you more tomorrow.” 

Se the people went out, and gathered 
the manna. They cooked it in varidWs 
ways, baking it and boiling it; and the 
taste of it was like wafers flavored with 
honey. Somé took more than they needed, 
not trusting God's word that there would 
be more on the next day. But that: which 
was left over, after it was gathered, 
spoiled, and smelled bad, so that it was 
useless. This was to teach the people 
that each day they should trust God for 
their daily bread. 

But the manna which was left on the 
ground did not spoil. When the sun came 
up, it melted away, just like frost or 
snowflakes. Before the sixth day of the 
week came, Moses said to the people: 

“Tomorrow, on the sixth day of the 
week, take twice as much manna as us- 
ual; for the next day is the Lord’s Sab- 
bath, the day of rest, and the manna will 
not come on_that day.” 

So the next morning, all the people 
went out as before to gather the manna. 
On that day, they found that the manna 
which was not used did not spoil, but 
kept fresh until the next morning. 

On the Sabbath day, some of the people 
who had failed to hear Moses, and had 
not gathered the manna in advance for 
the Sabbath, went out, and they could 
find none. So that day, these people had 
nothing to eat; and all Israel learned the 
lesson, which we also should remember, 
that one day in each week belongs to God, 
and is to be kert holy to the Lord. 

All the time that the Israelites lived in 
the wilderness, which was forty years, 
they ate the manna which God gave them 
day by day. Not until they entered the 
land of Canaan, did the manna cease to 
fall. 

Do you remember who it was, long after 
this, that said “I am the bread of life. 
He that cometh to me shall never hun- 
ger, and he that believeth on me, shall 
never thirst’ ?** 


*See Exodus xv for the words of this 
song. 
**See John vi:35. 





To remove blood stains from an article 
you do not care to wash, apply a thick 
paste of starch and cold water. Place in 
the sun; rub off in two hours and repeat 
if the stain has not entirely disappeared. 





To stiffen laces, dissolve one tablespoon 
of borax to each quart of the rinse water. 
Iron damp, or wrap around a cloth cov- 
ered fruit jar. 


On the threshold of the 


Electrical Farming Era 


Many tarmers of the west receive electric service. They pump 
irrigation water electrically,and because they need much power for 
this purpose alone they find it profitable to install electric labor- 
saving devices and lights in their buildings. 

But in other sections several million farmers are without elec- 
tricity. They live in sparsely populated districts where conditions 
are at present against the profitable use of electric power. 

Agricultural and electrical engineers believe that if all the con- 
ditions are known, farming and electricity can be adapted toeach 
other so that human and animal labor can largely be displaced by 


electric motors. 


To study this problem a National Committee is assisting in the 
organization of State Committees. Groups of farmers are receiving 
experimentalelectric service. They are keeping accurate compara- 
tive records of production costs under electrical and non-elec- 
tricalconditions, Farm-paper editors and state agricultural colleges 
are cooperating with these state groups. 

Thus the needed information is being collected under the con- 
ditions of actual practice. As pragtical results are demonstrated the 
kerosene lamp will give place to the electric light and animal and 
human muscle to electric motors and push-button conveniences. 


The National Committee in charge of the 
work is composed of economists and engi- 
neers representing the American Farm Bu- 
reauFederation,the Departmentsof Agricul- 
ture, the Interior and Commerce, the Power 
Farming Association of America, the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers and 
the National Electric Light Association. 


A booklet has been published by the 
Committee. It will be sent on request free 
of charge. Read it and pass it on to your 
neighbor. Write forit either to A. 
hite, American Farm Bureau Fontes 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., 
to the National Electric Light y noe dor tg 
at 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 








BLACK HAWK 


Chief Cord 


Air-bag construction, first 
grade materials, and a 
deep traction tread make 
this a cord tire remark- 
able for endurance, serv- 
ice and economy. 


Made in Des Moines 


Making Good Everywhere 





Wheat Prices Up 


as soon as elevators are empty. 
Hold yeur grain. 
Midwest Steel Grain Bin 


protects your cash crop from fire, 
rats, weather, etc. 
teed. Lk a deligh 
ice and pre 
Ee in nd prepaid Leigh older. 
Midwest Stee! Products Co. 
42 Am. Bank Bidg. Kanses 





Combination Body Fly Covers 


Beck 28 in. wide, heavy white Govt. Duck cloth. 3 ply 
double bar. ‘ 


Fly covers, White Osnoburg Govt. 

Cloth Body only. Price $1.18 eaeh. 

Extra neck pieces 48 cts. each. Wire 

nose guards,leather bound withwire {jj 

braces, 38 cts. oom Shipped on ap- 

proval prepaid C.O. D. Your money beck if not 
satisfied. T. F. PERL, | —_S si. Sibley, 5a. 

Beot Manufacturer of 
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A Tale of the Black 
Hills in 1876 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED ‘SO FAR IN 
THE STORY 

‘There was gold in the Black Hills in 
1876; also there were Indians, bandits, 
gamblers and others who lived on the 

rofits of the prospectors. One might be 

ucky, get some gold, and then lose it 
getting away from Deadwood City. 

This ‘was the country into which rode 
Pete Dinsdale, late of Cheyenne, but si- 
lent. as to his past history. With San 
Juan Joe, a professional gambler, he made 
the last dagh to Deadwood City across 
Indian country, ran into a raiding party 
of savages, and rescued a girl, Lottie 
Carl. 

At the mining center, Dinsdale speed- 
ily got a reputation as a gambler and a 
fighter. His flourishing of a roll of green- 
backs also earned for him the title of 
“The Greenback Man” and aroused some 
suspicions as to his past. Road agents 
and train robbers were usually the only 
folks who could show greenbacks; miners 
had only dust. 

Dinsdale threw away three thousand 
dollars in a poker game without appar- 
ently worrying about the loss. This con- 
firmed the impression of some that his 
gnoney had come too easily. San Juan 
Joe warned him that he was running into 
trouble, and had better go off on a pros- 
pecting trip with old ‘‘Pyrites,’’ an ec- 
centric gold hunter, until talk had died 
down. ‘“‘Scissors,’’ a half-wit with a gift 
for cutting pictures of people out of pa- 
per, also warned him that he was regard- 
ed as a train robber and might find vigi- 
lantes after him. As a final touch, Dins- 
dale had a run-in—on Scissors’ account— 
with a local desperado, Bandy Allen, and 
Allen threatened to shoot him on sight. 

In a secret meeting, meanwhile, several 
men were planning a hold-up of the next 
stage out. In a dark room of a Chinese 
wash-house they answered to roll call by 
number. Numbers One, Two, Three, 
Four and Six were there: Number Five 
was absent. He was voted unreliable, so 
it would be necessary to secure another 
man to carry out the hold-up. Number 
Two offered to obtain a desirable man for 
the place. ‘“‘Who's the other man?” de- 
manded Number Three. “That will be 
told the chief if I find the plan is likely 
to work,” answered Number Two. 

Despite warnings that Bandy Allen was 
laying for him, and a tip from the mayor 
that the town might become dangerous, 
Dinsdale continued his reckless way, It 
was only when San Juan Joe sent for him 
and told him Jim Omaha, Union Pacific 
bloodhound, was reported in that section, 
that he looked serious. 

“Make a prospecting trip with Pyrites; 
start in the morning,”’ Joe advised. Even 
then Dinsdale hesitated, until later he 
found the warnings of Allen’s desperate 
actions were justified. In self-defense he 
was forced to kill Allen. Hastily he sent 
word to San Juan Joe that he was headed 
south, and to send Pyrites in the morn- 
ing. Procuring a horse from a nearby 
stable, he cantered down the stage road 
without anyone questioning his going. 

Dinsdale found prospecting dull and 
soon left Pyrites to do the gold hunting 
while he wandered off at will. Then. to 
his surprise, he came upon a loné Indian 
“watching his chance to snipe him off. He 
had the advantage on the native. how- 
ever. and shot just as Pyrites came in 
sight. 

“Keep back, Pyrites! 
him, but we'll take 
shouted. 


I think I've got 
no chances,” he 


CHAPTER VI—PROSPECTING 
(Continued from last week) 

But now Pyrites seemed to comprehend 
the situation and began working more 
rapidly up the ridge. 

“Come back! Wait!” yelled Dinsdale. 
as he made after him. 

“No redskin scum can bother my 
camp.” bawled back Pyrites. ‘‘I've locat- 
ed where he’s hid up. We'll dig him out.” 
And he resumed his upward climb. 

Dinsdale ran after him, and because of 
superior nimbleness managed to catch up 
with him when within a few hundred feet 
of the natural breastwork. Pyrites was 
armed with his old cap and ball revolver 
and seemed indifferent to the danger of 
routing out the savage. Keeping to shel- 
ter when possible, Dinsdale angrily be- 
rated his companion for foolishly expos- 
ing himself. 

“When you're panning for color and 
find there’s rough work to do first, then 
hump yourself and get it over with as 
quick as possible,’’ stoutly retorted Py- 
rites. “This red devil is costing me so 
many pans of dirt, and time is money.” 

And he boldly advanced to the very 
edge of the fallen timber. Before Dins- 
dale could take the lead in investigating, 
Pyrites had parted the branches and was 
triumphantly shouting, “You got him 
fine!” 

Dinsdale bent forward and stared in 
between the two trees. He had expected 
to find the savage dead, but the man 
was alive. He was lying on his back, his 
beady eyes glittering with hate. He was 
shot thru the body and had a piece of 
wood clutched between his teeth to keep 
down any betrayal of the pain he must 
be suffering. 

“You made a pretty good shot, seeing 


you didn’t have much to shoot at,” said 
Pyrites admiringly. 

“It's -horrible!’; 
“Why couldn't I have done a clean job!” 

“That's soon mended,” quietly comfort- 
ed Pyrites; and shoving forward his re- 
volver, he shot the wounded buck thru 
the head. 

“That seems brutal!’ gasped Dinsdale, 
wiping his perspiring face. 

“Reckon it would seem more merciful 
if we left him here to die by inches with 
the timber wolves dropping in to keep him 
company,” was the sarcastic rejoinder. 
“When you have something disagreeable 
to do, go thru with it quick.” 

As he said the last he climbed over the 
dead tree and picked up the Indian’s gun 
and examined it. 

“See! This is why the cuss couldn't 
give us another shot. Got a cartridge 
jammed.” 

“Ugh! Let’s get away from here. All 
right in fighting, but when a man’s help- 
less, even a Sioux——” 

“And when a white man’s: helpless, 
they'll skin him alive. Know how Raw 
Hide creek got its name? Injuns caught 
a poor white—and skinned him alive,”’ 
crisply broke in Pyrites. “If I was red 
and treated a prisoner like I did this 
scum, they'd kick me out of the tribe for 
having crick water in my veins instead 
of blood.” 

“Oh, I know it was the most decent 
thing to de, Pyrites, and that it couldn’t 
be toned down by any amount of cere- 
mony. But my tummy revolts. Come 
on, let’s go.” 


” this. 


muttered. Dinsdaie. © 


It’s my ‘notion hé’ was’ the same 
cuss who was prowling around our camp 
at the .peak. When he come gunning for 
us this afternoon, he put aside his. bow 
and arrers. I reckon he was an ambi- 
tious young buck who's already counted 
two or three coups and wanted to get 
some scalps to win a new war name. 
I'd have fetched his rifle along, but he 
never cleaned it. Awful foul—I don’t 
know whether I'll give this hair to San 
Juan or Keno Frank. San Juan didn’t 
treat me very good when he backed down 
on the grub stake. I don’t feel San Juan 
has treated me just right.” = 
“Joe’s all right. Let’s eat and clear 
out,” impatiently urged Dinsdale. 
Pyrites was ready to shift the camp. 
He did not mind the proximity of the 
dead Indian, but he was anxious to hunt 
for rich-paying hill diggings. Eating an 
early supper, the burros were loaded and 
the two struck to the southeast for a mile 
and then turned east into a dry water- 
course and began mounting the divide. 
In all, they did not cover more than two 
miles before the slanting sun _ rays 
warned them it was time to make camp. 
Dinsdale left this matter entirely to Py- 
rites, and the location selected was close 
by a spring, near a growth of stunted 
burr-oak. As Pyrites pitched the tent, 
he commented: 
“We're below 
miles east of Elkhorn prairie. 
go over there and put in a few days. 
juns used to make medicine there. 
put up a framework of long poles, 
shape, and filled it with elk skulls. 


Elk Buttes and about ten 
I'd like to 

In- 
They 
tepee 
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for what he’s got invested than 
that quite compares with his. 


mystery to me. 


in a Bugson Snooper-Six. 


«farmin’, 





PICTURE SHOWS 


Lem Tompkins runs a picture show within our little town, in 
the hall above the grocery store that’s owned by Marcus Brown. 
To tell the straight, unvarnished truth, he makes a lot more dough 
’most any man I know. 
easy situation and a money-making biz, I do not know of any job 
For folks must now-days be amused, 
and entertained, you see, tho just how some dig up the cash is 


We come, on stormy nights and fair, unto his shining palace, 
Mother, and Dad, and Grandpa, too, Aunt Jane, and Cousin Alice. 
And Lemuel knows that when he shows a ‘‘special’”’ 
silver shekels, bright and new, will drop within his till. 
the finest mansion to be seen for many miles; his wife and daugh- 
ter’s glad rags are the very latest styles. 
nut within his neektie sticks, and he rolls around the landseape 


When I observe such grand suceess, it surely seems to me that 
if I would but try it I could do as well as he. 
with it’s never-ending chores, 
milkin’ cows and workin’ out 0’ doors. 
agree, I’d sell the farm, and go to town, you bet, and rent a hall, 
and run a picture show!—H. C. Fort. 


For an 


on his bill, that 
His home’s 


A diamond like a hick’ry 


I’m gettin’ tired of 
this sloppin’ shotes and 
If my good wife would just 








Let’s prospect a 
he found something 
and dangled it before 


“This make you feel 


“Wait a minute. 
trifle—Ah!”’ And 
under the debris 
Dinsdale’s eyes. 
any better?” 

It was a non-commissioned officer’s 
blouse with “7 C’’ on the collar. A hole 
thru the front of the blouse showed the 
savage was wearing it when shot and 
had pulled it off to get at the wound. 
There were other rents in the garment 
which had been made when the original 
owner was wearing it. Dinsdale’s face 
hardened. 

“T don’t feel squirmish any more,” he 
eritted. ‘‘He helped wipe out Custer on 
the Little Big Horn. The owner of that 
blouse was in the Seventh Cavalry. Bring 
it along, Pyrites.” 

“I want to take his hair back to town. 
The boys do make a lot of fuss over 
Sioux or Cheyenne hair,”’ said Pyrites. 

Dinsdale turned back down the slope. 
Pyrites overtook him with the scalp fast- 
ened to a short stick. 

*“It’'H fetch us good luck,” he declared. 
“When I have time I'll cut a medicine 
pole and hitch this to it. San Juan will 
admire to have it in front of his tent.” 

“It’s getting along. There may be oth- 
ers about. This fellow didn’t have any 
bow and arrow, and there was the arrow 
we found. Let’s eat and move on.” 

“Suits me. Farther we go the nearer 
we get to a fortune. I've found color 
ever since you went wandering, but noth- 
ing better than day wages. But don't 
worry about that Injun. If he’d had any 
friends ‘we'd have heard from him before 


there’s buffalo skulls, painted very gay 
with blue and red, and laid out in straight 
rows and circles.”’ 

“I’m more interested 
ahead than in any grass prairie,” 
Dinsdale. 

“Oh, we'll look over the divide first, 
now we're within pistol shot of it.’’ 

“Any danger from horse thieves?” 

“Hoss thieves? Good land! What made 
you think of hoss thieves?” 

“San Juan Joe was saying they are 
supposed to have their headquarters 
somewhere along the divide between 
Rapid and Spring creeks.” 

“Joey foolish at times.’”’ mumbled 
Pyrites. “When I'm looking for pay 
gravel, I don’t see much else. If I meet 
a man riding a hoss and leading another 
I don’t hold him up and ask if he’s a 
hoss thief. I just say, ‘Howdy. Nice day,’ 
and push along. I’ve seen two or three 
white men leading and driving hosses out 
here in thé hills. I've seen them mighty 
near Hiil City, where no one is supposed 
to be living. That’s a bang-up place for 
them to hide. But I never ask any ques- 
tions. Climate out here ain’t healthy for 
curious questions. And I’ve had white 
men, well fixed with hoss flesh, ask me 
as polite as pie to stop and eat a snack 
with them. They didn’t bother me, and I 
didn’t bother them. So if you don’t get 
curious, no one will bother us.” 

“Don’t worry that I'll bother anyone if 
he lets me aione,” assured Dinsdale with 
a laugh. ‘IL was only thinking of my 


in the divide 
said 


is 2 


“They won't touch your nag. You can 


ride him right into their camp and _ 

won't touch him. Once when I logp 
burro, they offered to give me a hj 
Not to lie about it, I-used him for 4% 
pack till I was ready to go back to Deg 
wood. Then I left him on the stage rm 
They can be mighty accommodating, 
they can be very nasty.” ; 

“Stealing horses is tame work 
some other kinds of work,’’ mused 
dale. 

“Aye! Tame beside 
coaches, I'll swear.’ 

“Or robbing trains,’’ added Dinsdale, 
Pyrites. who was arranging his blg 
ets to the best advantage, glanced g 
and anxiously requested: ; 
“Tet’s not have any more outlaw 

We’re honest prospectors. We don’t ; 
any truck with unlawful men.” : 

“That's right,” heartily agreed Ding 
dale. ‘All I ask is not to be disturhs 
in my gold hunting.” 4 

The next—morning they breathed a wh 
mist when they crawled from the 
The foliage dripped water, the tent 
it as if it had been raining. P 
wrapped his cap and ball gun in oil 
before bringing it from the tent. Ding 
dale was for an immediate departure4 
a higher level. Pyrites insisted on breg 
fast and something of an examination ¢ 
the gulley they had been following. ~ 

“This fog will be burned away befoy 
ten o’clock,” he said. “I'll get some dy 
wood and after we’ve had a bite I'll par 
around here till the sun comes thm 
We'd better eat our dinner here, tog 
Save unpacking an extra time.” 

“Just as you say. You're the bo 
surrendered Dinsdale. “But I’ve got tii 
gold fever and after we’ve had coffee 
going to take my pan and strike out @ 
the ridge,” 

“You'll get lost sure as apples,” 
monstrated Pyrites. ‘No sense in ové 
looking what’s at your feet for what® 
over the ridge. Take the dirt as it com 
then you won’t have bad dreams about, 
passing by something that’s rich. Yor 
don’t know these hills, with their gorges 
and broken tops.” s 

“I know hills much worse than th 
Baked masses of dry cinders with 
running water to tell you the lay of 
land. This country is simple. All i 
creeks beginning with the Elk run inté 
the south fork of the Cheyenne. At least 
they start for it. Man can’t get lost 
Don’t be afraid.” cat 

“Have it so. Hope you strike a bush 
of nuggets. I'll stick along here. Youll 
be back by noon?” : 

“Have dinner ready and eat if I do 
show up. I may strike something 
and forget I'm hungry.” 

Dinsdale’s indifference had vanishe 
and he lost no time in eating breakfa 
In fact, so great was his interest that 
had not climbed very far up the ridg 
before he stopped and filled his pan an@ 
brought it back to the spring. 

“Hill diggings is slow work where 
have to fetch to water,” condemned 
rites, yet eying the pan with deep intet 
est. “Only way to handle rich hill gra 
is to hydraulic it. Find anything beyom@ 
a color or two?” ; 

“Give it a look,” invited Dinsdale, 
he kneeled in the overflow of the spring 
and tilted his pan. 4 

Pyrites eagerly complied and beheld 
residium that fairly glittered with specks! 
of gold. ‘‘Pay gravel! Glory be! Youv@ 
hit it! That pan’s worth two dollars © 
it’s worth a cent.” Be 

“First blood for me!” proudly cri€ 
Dinsdale. , 

“You're lucky. Yowil bring luck ft 
me,” babbled Pyrites. “We'll find a fab 
vein of it. We'll then find a silver ledge 
I'm glad you and not San Juan is @ 
with me.” 

Dinsdaie abandoned the pan and sugs 
gested: - ; 

“Let’s eat. Then you try out a few 
pans and work back and forth on t 
level while I go higher up. This must 
have washed down from some rich placer 
above.” 

“But you'll miss the signs. You're sure 
to overlook them. Better stay here and 
let me go up.” 


robbing 


“If I miss anything, you can check m@ 


up. I'll open up a few holes and if you 


get tired of this level you can follow me 


and examine what I’ve dug up.” 

This plan pleased Pyrites, and the 
breakfast was soon cooked and eatei. 
Taking their pans they hurried up the 
slope to where Dinsdale had made his 
rich find. 
breath and began to examine the 
Dinsdale’s ‘‘good-by” was unheeded. 5 
carried a pick and pan and depended 
upon his hand guns for. 

A short distance a 
he halted and dug \ 
fully examined the - ‘ 
he could not determine what he had 
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red, but by roling some of the dirt 
ween his fingers, he was rewarded 
uh a small scale of coarse gold. He 
convinced it would pan out even 
wer than that below. He stuck a 
mch in the dirt to attract Pyrites’ at- 
tion and mounted higher. Arriving at 
Slight depression, thick with short grass 
suggesting seepage, he industriously 
smulated another mound of dirt and 
in had no trouble in finding several 
mall particles of gold. 

"#a4nd horse thieves are losing all this 
or the sake of running off a few nags,” 
murmured as he placed another 
ranch. 

“Digging out samples at short intervals 
i finding specks of gold in each, he 
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ting sd up much of the morning. Pyrites 

"eas nowhere in sight. The sun was near- 
c iiely overhead as he filled his pan from the 
“dd ost mound. Instead of hurrying 





n the ridge, however, he squared his 
Moulders to get the kinks out of ihs back 
ma glanced curiously about the peano- 
ma of hills and ridges and melancholy 
ods. Then staring down at the fresh 
pund, he muttered: 
“If you were all pure gold, friend dirt, 
iw taparad swap you in a second just to know 
Siighat Jim Omaha looks like; just to know 
"Mmwhe has reached Deadwood City yet.” 
1 Dimi Gray squirrels vied with red in racing 
the pines and chattering various bits 

















— gossip about the silent figure. A 
a whl unk walked boldly across the grass 
10 tesmaepatch and a timber wolf peeped from the 
nt z pwth and sniffed the air and turned 
Pyrit ack. A mule-deer, strayed from his 
oilskggmtecains on Elkhorn prairie, crashed along 
Ding { slope until catching the man scent, 
hen wheeled and sped silently over his 






































k track. Families of long-tail chicka- 
ses boasted and bragged of their food 
iscoveries in the boughs above Dins- 
lale’s head. A white-winged snowbird, 
Hresh from its breeding place near Har- 
mey's peak, lighted among the chickadees 
ind gave a quick, dull, rolling cry, and 
is fledglings vanished behind stones and 
Meadwood. It was the persistence of this 
oxious mother to distract the man’s at- 
Hention from the streaked babies he had 
seen that finally aroused Dinsdale 
fom his meditations. 
' “I won’t hurt them, wherever they’re 
Nidden,’’ he gravely assured the mother. 
Mand don’t take them wandering around 
# promiscuous, little lady.” 
‘He mounted the ridge to where it was 
ar of trees. The sun had conquered 
mists and the heavens shone blue. 
Dinsdale removed his hat and stared out 
wer the ancient medicine land of the 
joux, and of the Crow before the Sioux. 
© all appearances it was a dead land. 
NO smokes were to be seen, no habita- 
tions, no sounds of human voices. And 
y there were Indians lurking in the 
Heep guiches, and, rumor persisted, there 
ere organized horse thieves with ren- 
Mezvous on the divide, while possible 
er lone prospectors, like Pyrites, were 
feking their fortunes in the winding 
pths below. 
| Overhead two birds streaked into view, 
wth flying with astounding velocity. For 
falf of Dinsdale’s field of vision the one 
the lead tried direct flight, then began 
ting and twisting from side to side, 
md shooting sharply upward,- only to 
op in a long perpendicular fall. The 
mrger bird seemed to, anticipate every 
move and ‘followed as if one brain were 
Hinking for the two of them. A pere- 
me falcon and a passenger pigeon, and 
flight and pursuit had commenced 
r the plains at the edge of the hills. 
would be hard to find anything with 
Wings more difficult to catch than the 
ale, igeon. Nothing could be more deadly in 
spring @eewTsuit than the falcon. 
® In circling back, the two swooped down 
held mise to Dinsdale, the pigeon striving to 
speckggmend cover; but the falcon was too close 
You’ md the fugitive darted into the open sky 
lars if € more. A twist and a turn, a swift 
a nt and a sheer drop for hundreds of 
eet and before the pigeon could straight- 
‘ out on a new course the falcon‘s feet 
ick temeeeot forward, and,. without losing a 
: Mroke, the conqueror was winging away 
a2 neighboring height where it could 
vour its prey at leisure. 
_“That’s what Jim Omaha is,” mused 
Minsdale aloud. ‘‘They call him a ‘blood- 
mound.’ He’s a falcon—a duck-hawk. 
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a fewmpence he sights his man, the race can end 
n this @em@ly one way.” 

must Me He left his pan and pick while he re- 
placer fnocitered the top of the ridge. He 






Meached the crest only to discover an- 
her and higher ridge ahead. He de- 
nded into the shallow valley between 
® two and followed it down for a fourth 








ck me fet a mile, proceeding slowly and watch- 
if you for Indian signs. He was surprised 
yw me@eend keenly interested on turning a wood- 





i bed to behold a long log cabin ahead. 
Seyond it were half a dozen open sheds 
md a rough corral. There was no smoke 












ip the #Pekainst the biue horizon, and altho he 
je his #P¥2ited for several minutes he could de- 
his Hct no signs of life about the place. With 


* shrug of his shoulders he boldly ad- 

Manced, telling himself: 

- lf anyone is there he must have seen 

a I'm a lost prospector, trying to find 

fd Iron Pyrites.” 

/The cabin door was closed, and, what 
s unusual, inkets" were hung over 

whe small winddws. These were lacking 

ss, but were partly blocked by strips 














of timber. He first examined the sheds 
and corrals. None contained horses. 

“They’re ready to care for a heap of 
them when put to it,”’ he thought, as he 
advanced to the door and rapped smartly. 
As he had expected, there was no re- 
sponse. There was a hole for a latch- 
string but no rawhide thong was visible. 
He tried the door and felt the bar resist 
the pressure. 

“But they get in some way,” he pon- 
dered. He stepped back and examined 
the windows and then returned to the 
door. Then he smiled at the artful ¢im- 
plicity of it. The hole in the door was 
never used for the latchstring, but mere- 
ly to discourage a trespasser. At one side 
of the door and concealed by a strip of 
hanging bark was the thong. He seized 
it and tugged sharply. The bar rose in- 
side and the door swung open. For a few 
moments after crossing the threshold 
Dinsdale’s eyes were baffled by the 
gloom. He closed the r and waited 
patiently until his gaze could penetrate 
to the end of the long room. 

Six rough bunks were on each of the 
side walls. The chimney and fireplace 
were at the farther end with several 
kettles and frying pans. Near the door 
was a table. This arrangement made it 
necessary to bring the food the entire 
length of the room, an unnecessary in- 
convenience, he decided. He passed down 
between the bunks and found each had 
its complement of blankets. Several 
pairs of boots littered the floor, while 
considerable harness, old and new, hung 
from pegs. 

Piled in one corner near the fireplace 
were seven saddles. Four of these did 
not look as if they had ever been used. 
The ashes in the fireplace were cold, and 
no fire could have burned there for twen- 
ty-four hours. Tiptoeing back to the 
door, he puzzled over the awkward posi- 
tion of the table. His wonderment fur- 
ther increased when he discovered each 
of the four legs was bolted to the floor. 
Iron-mongery was easily procured in 
Deadwood City and other hill towns, but 
why anyone should bother to bring iron 
clamps and screws to this isolated spot 
and make a rough slab table secure to 
the floor was a problem that challenged 
his imagination. 

He took hold of the table and lifted. It 
did not give. He glided to the side far- 
thest from the door and repeated his ex- 
periment. With an _ exclamation he 
jumped back and the table banged down 
in place again. He had had this discov- 
ery in mind and yet it had startled him. 
He had lifted a section of the floor along 
with the table. Returning to the side 
next to the door he reached across and 
once more lifted and pulled. The table 
tipped quite easily. It was bolted to, and 
effectually concealed, a large trap-door. 
When he finished, the door stood upright 
at right-angles with the floor, and the 
table rested on its side. 

Darting to one of the curtained win- 
dows, he pulled back the covering and 
briefly surveyed the course he had taken 
in coming down the sloping valley. He 
took the same precaution at a window on 
the opposite side. No oné was in sight 
in either direction. From the door he 
looked across to the rocky rim of the less- 
er ridge. It was covered with pines. To 
examine the height in the east, it would 
be necessary for him to leave the cabin, 
as there was no window at the chimney 
end of the room. He decided to chance 
it without completing his reconnaissance; 

The owners of the place would be sure 
to*approach from either up or down the 
valley. Returning to the open trap-door, 
he struck a storm match and held it be- 
low the floor. There was a rude cellar 
formed by a natural depression or hole. 
It was about six feet deep beneath the 
opening and had been shaped with a 
spade on the sides, but the bottom of it 
seemed to be solid rock. The flare of the 
match also revealed a hard-tack box filled 
with packages done up in bagging and 
blankets. Dropping to the ground be- 
neath, he caught up the first package and 
held it in the faint light streaming thru 
the trap and deftly untied the cord. It 
contained twenty watches, ranging from 
a lady's timepiece to a massive gold 
repeater. 

“Agents have been swapping jewelry 
for horses, or else one gang is working 
both branches of the business,’ he told 
himself, as he retied the package. 

The next package, much smaller than 
the first, had nothing but finger rings. 
With the exception of several plain bands 
—wedding rings he called them—the lot 
was scarcely worth the risk of acquiring 
them. The third package was rich with 
gold dust and nuggets. What remained 
he examined by the sense of touch and 
by weighing them in his hands. All con- 
tained jewelry or nuggets. 

Replacing the loot in its box, he pur- 
sued his quest eagerly, but found noth- 
ing. He was lifting his hands to catch 
the edge of the trap when the cabin door 
banged open. His fingers were yanked 
back to pull his two revolvers. 

The newcomer stopped short on be- 
holding the reclining table. Dinsdale 
shuffled about and grumbled half aloud. 

“That you, Rusty?’ demanded the man 
above. 
“Erhuh! Come down here,” growled 
Dinsdale. 

Shrilly whistling a strain from “Buffalo 





Gals,” the man walked around the table 
and unsuspectingly lowered himself thru 
the opening. As his feet touched the 
ground and as his hands were falling to 
his side, Dinsdale brought the barrel of 
the heavy Colt down on his head. The 
fellow collapsed and remained motionless. 
Dinsdale stepped over the prostrate form 
and drew himself up thru the opening 
and tipped the trap-door back in place. 

“That makes it awkward,” he mut- 
tered as he stepped to the open door and 
gazed up and down the valley. 

The man’s lack of suspicion and his 
readiness to aceept an intruder as a 
member of the gang indicated that some- 
one known as “Rusty” was expected to 
be in the cabin; therefore, Rusty must 
be in the immediate neighborhood and 
likely to appear at any moment. While 
it was reassuring to discover no body of 
men approaching the cabin, it was dis- 
quieting to observe there were no horses 
in sight. 

The man in the cellar had arrived on 
foot; and he must have come from the 
nearby wood or else he would have been 
seen from one_of the two windows before 
Dinsdale ventured thru the trap-door. It 
was possible that he and his friend Rusty 
had been together and had separated 
when near the cabin. This would permit 
the second man to be in the woods oppo- 
site the door. 

But Dinsdale did not wait for Number 
Two to show himself, nor did he dare 
risk a retreat down or up the open valley, 


He ran to the nearest point of the growth’ 


despite the possibility that Rusty might 
be waiting to receive him. Nor did he 
breathe freely until he plunged into cov- 
er. He followed up the edge of the valley 
for a short distance and then turned west 
and crossed the crest of the westernmost 
ridge and in a long diagonal made for 
the camp. He struck into his upward 
course at the point where he had piled 
the second mound of dirt. Soon he was 
back at the camp and Pyrites was de- 
manding: 

‘“‘Where in sin have you been? Hour to 
sunset, and you was to be back for 
dinner.” 

“I’ve been in a long, narrow valley be- 
tween this and the next ridge,’’ wearily 
replied Dinsdale. “And I had an ad- 
venture I never looked for.” Forthwith 
he recited his experience in the cabin 
and his assault on the man in the cellar. 

‘“‘Now you've gone and done it!’”’ groaned 
Pyrites, running to the burros. “Strike 
that tent and help me pack. Good lord, 
of all the bad luck! I panned the dirt 
you left and it’s all pay gravel once it 
can be hydraulicked. And you have to 
stick your nose in strangers’ business and 
let them know you done it by belting one 
of them over the head! Why in sin did 
you have to go prowling down into that 
hole? What made you go into that cabin 
where you must ’a’ known you wasn’t 
wanted?” 

“Curiosity, I reckon,” sighed Dinsdale, 
turning to help with the packing. ‘‘Once 
I was in, I took the best way of getting 
out. « The man I cracked over the head 
never saw me.” 

“But if he’s come to, or his mates have 
come along, they’ll scatter and soon find 
this camp,” wrathfully deplored Pyrites, 
“They'll find them heaps of dirt and 
where we’ve had a fire.” 

“That chap won’t come to his senses in 
a minute;” assured Dinsdale. 

“We ain’t got a single minute to lose. 
If they don’t catch us before dark, I reck- 
on we'll make it all right.” 

“Going to give the valley a wide berth 
and make the divide abov> or below 
them?” asked Dinsdale. 

“Make the divide nothing!” snorted Py- 
rites. ‘‘We’re going to make tracks back 
to the Rapid and follow it down to Rapid 
City as fast as we can hoof it. I only 
hope none of them are in Rapid City to 
see us come in.” 

“Tf my little adventure stops us from 
prospecting on the divide, I don’t know as 
I care how- soon we meet them,” sullenly 
retorted Dinsdale. 


(Continued next week) 
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FREE Copy Now 
1924 Straus Red Book 


The guide book of thousands of farmers--giving 

straight-from-the-shoulder facts and data about 
farm lands throughout the central west. All 
ferms are fully described, platted and photo- 
graphed. It’s yours FREE forthe asking! Fill 
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The Straus Brothers Co. 
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UY 6-year guaranteed 
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ciation, Davenport, Iowa, or the 
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:4300 South Robey St., Chicago, lil. 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed géar case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

p< ~=You do not have to e 
that will run a year with one oiling. 
a tried and perfected machine. 


riment to get a windmill 
e Auto-ciled Aermotor is 


‘Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 


The Aermotodr is made by a responsibl 





AERMOTOR co. Mansas City 


mpany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 
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the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 136 per cent of pre-war and 89 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 





































































































83 per cent, grain 196 per cent, live- 
stock 100 per cent, lumber 114 per cent, 
ore 115 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 114 per cent. 
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December ......... SSeeesns 102 104 Week before ......... 6.80} 7.28] 6.93 2 
ET  sishpsssscestdovenseses 95 100 | Medium (200-250 ibs.)— j j 2 - CO-OPERATIVES HAVE BIG MEMBER- 
September ............ or 100104 Last Week .........0.. 1 6.77 sis. HIP 
— Wee efore 6.85 ; = ‘ 
October ...... seceseceeeeeed 981 100 | Light (150-200 ibs.}— an aj 2 Nearly 760.000 farmers comprise ti 
eee EO $8 $4 Last week ......... ...] 6.151 6.80] 6.50 & | ha membership ef 43 farmer-controlled as36 
September .AR.....eccceees 7 95 _ Week before cinbapenied 6.85] 6.35) 6.65 | U.S. Liberty 4%°s, second—j { ciations: marketing tobacco, cotton, 
Sides— Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | me Last week .............../$100.00) ie 2 end rice, according to reports to the Unit- 
| RES: FET jubeeebeene® 87 107 Sf. eee 5.85) 6.15! 5.95 w rock DON soeedt uhuciuatines Cie ed States Department of Agricultufe- 
September ............ weccs 88 104 Week before ...... es s.07f ae | 6.23 | U. Liberty 44's, *‘thira— Seven sdiicidete’ aaeetatactdleaie aon with # 
th ry : : ; 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ee eae packing ” rod Last, week ev erenccscsoees wou 101.23 | total of 288.500 members; 14 cotton ass 
Goke, at Connelisville ......) 105) 69 last mock. .....cc) Rae O05) 0:90 G8 thets an a eas ciations have over 250,000 members. 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.. 161 73 Week before ......... 6.23} 6.50) 6.30 Last week ...............| 100.00) 101.31 ] Stain marketing associations fave over. 
Copper, at New York ...... 78 85 | Rough packing sews (200 | | Do eo eee See | 191.00 | 137.000 members, and 4 rice marketing 
cae Seereteumn, at N. York] 10 116 a st week , ol " = oe sociations have over 4,000 members. : 
— a seeeeeceeeee] 5.88 6.25 . e has more 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- ah Soe 6.05) 6.33! 6.20 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL One tebacce organization alon . ae 
ER. 17 73 i Pigs (130 gg pt oe ag j j Cedar Rapid " ma . than 102,008 members, the second la Te 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 Last week ............] 4.63] 5.50) 5.50 | gaa in ¢ ee ee ee is j in size having about $5,000 members. 
No. “et boards .... $2 Week before .........] 4.75 eet 5.63 wx largest membership in Bae: ene cotton 
Yellow pine ( (southera) “ix i j ganization is 53, One grain cotton 
and 2 B. *(tinish) hee 213 &7 0 SS ae a 5.05 TANKAGE organization reports $3.808 members. 
wesc se sensesesessssog 158] . 98 Week before .........] 5.00j..... 4.95 Afason City tankage is $56 im toa lots. the largest rice association 1.309 mem 
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j prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
g this column. 
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Moshaway Crabapple says: 


""An average is what a hen 
ws on.” =" 











/-WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 
4 THIS PICTURE? 

















/Write answers on a postcard and send 
tem to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
, All answers must be in by June 23. 


da ee 








WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

“Many ministers could, from _ personal 
mperience, tell of strange names bestowed 
pon infants at their baptism, but few 
wuld equal the following story recently 


Chi 
, Ieeeneegel price *? 











” i by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. A 
| = ther who was on the lookout for a 
| MH. od name for her child, saw on the door 
‘| WE a building the word “Nosmo.” It at- 
1) gp peated her, and she decided that sne 
1] build adopt it. Some time later, pass- 
3 ig the same building, she saw the name 
—a King’ on another door. She thought 
ihe two would sound well together, and so 
| | F boy was baptized “Nosmo King 
1 pith.” On her way home from the 
7| 7 ypeurch where the baptism had taken 
4) 6 she passed the building’again. The 
4] % Mtoe doors on which she had seen the 
1 & mes were now closed together, and 
3|__S what she read was not ‘“Nosmo King,” 
‘ “No Smoking.” - 
3; in a / 
§ 6M Me igs: “So you didn’t like Cuba?” 
2| U3 Me Tice: “Naw. I went into a restaurant 
| pt mere to get a glass of milk. The waiter 
Nieto in’'t speak any English, so I-drew a 
| 407 ture of a cow, and the son-of-a-gun 
3| 1iewent out and bought me a ticket to a 
bined MEDUll-fiesht.” 
sheep He mea: sales 
oll NOT EVEN THE FIRST WORD 
. It was during the impaneling of a jury 
a New England town that the follow- 
Heme colloquy occurred between the mag- 
| June: BeBtrate and a talesman: 
= (You are a property holder?” 
: oe ; Yes, your honor.” 
.ok in ME Married or single?’ 
pared #1 «have been married for five years, 
e and @your honor.” 
< last “Have you formed or expressed any 
week, BPopinion 2” 
By 4 “Not for five years, your honor.” 
same ’ ; : 
4 Is your daughter improving in her 
‘emusic?’ . 
5 - 1 shouldn’t be surprised,” answered 
June, mr. Cumrox; “‘the dog has quit howling 


with feo’ time she sits down to the piano.” 


k ast Be KNEW WHERE HE WAS, ANYWAY 
62.008 BE : , c 
e, a9 eo drummer stopped and asked a small 
week #eeey for some information on roads. 
sam? #* Which is the way to Des Moines?” 
; a don’t know.”’ 
“Well, e 
BER. ee you tell me how to get to 
| “I—I don’t know.” 
>» the @ Then the drummer began to get impa- 
ass@- HeMent and said to the boy: “Say, you 
grat HPdon't know very much, do you?” 
Unit- @ To which the lad retorted: “No, but 
ture Bebain't lost?” 
ith & ee 
ner WOULDN’T GIVE IT uP 


F Miss Cora was taking her first trip on 
e train, 

The conductor came thru and called 
; - tickets. Cora readily gave up her 
pecKet. 

_A few minutes later the butcher-boy 










gum!" . 
vever!” cried Gora, bravely. “You 
wn take my ticket, but I'll not give up 
Mewing gum.’ 










fame thru thé train and called, “‘Chew-_ 


The tractor is rapidly gaining favor with 
the more progressive farmers because of its 
greater power and economy. But many 
more farmers would change to tractors if it 
were not for the fact that they think them 
Jess reliable than horses and mules. Where 
Cities Service Oils are used, however, the 
farmers are learning that good lubrication 

-keeps their tractors operating smoothly and 
economically. 


No delays due to breakdowns---no serious deprecia: 
tion---but real satisfaction! We make five separate 
grades of tractor oil, and you can be sure that your 
tractor is always ready for any task when lubricated 
with the correct grade of this oil. Get Cities Service 
tractor oil from Cities Service trucks, stations or dealers 
for real tractor lubrication, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘Thad no idea Proper 
Lubrication would 


prevent 98% of the usual 
tractor trouble’-~~ ~~ 


SERVc 
ge L 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 









East Meets West 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is 
a place where the Western Supply and 
Eastern Demand meet. It is the place 
where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experi- 
ence in both selling and buying. 

















Our central location in the Corn Belt, 
our splendid railroad facilities in all 
directions and our modern equipment 
for taking care of your live stock, makes 
this the ideal market for you. 














TRY US ON YOUR NEXT SHIP- 
MENT AND LET US HELP YOU 
GET MORE PROFIT OUT OF YOUR 
FEEDING OPERATIONS. 


Union Stock Yards Cor Omaha /td. 


Sevth Omaha 
Nebraska 















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’. Farmer. 





Faunevs Fuend 


Gl om aoe) ae 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in g 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fn each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information ut our 
Cup Elevators; also Portabie 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 


CG. & OD. MFG.CO. —— Puts the Grain 
Dept€ = Streator, Ul. eyhere you want it. 



































ve pump. l 
quick, easy pumping. 
valve ends all wasted effort. 
Ev stroke counts. Over 4 million 
satished users. End pump trouble to- 
day. Goto your dealer and buy a Rose. 
Guaranteed 5 years. Sold in two sizes; 
$2.50 and $3.00. 








Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Neb. 


TIRE 
PUMP.) 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—June 22-29 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 te 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Or account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOL 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets. WGN, 360— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:04 
@. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m. 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, Wwoc. 4384—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.: 12:30 p. m. Woo! report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo... WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes. at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 
Ames, WOI, 360—Monday. 8:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 

gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:48 to 8:30; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 8:00 to 
11:30. midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
7:58: 9:15 to 11:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday and Monday, starting at 5:30 and 
continuing till 10. Saturday, barn dance 
program, 8:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 10 to 11, ukelele and guitar; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb... KFKX. 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30. and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00; noonday music and recitals, 12:30 
to 1:00 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday. 
8:20 to 10:00. music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:00, old-time fiddlers; Friday, 8:20 to 
10:00, music. 

Kansas City. WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings; Shrine 
programs all week. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday: music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30. din- 
mer hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday and Sunday. 

Omaha. WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
§$:00. music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 6:45 and 11:00 on Monday, 
8:00 on Wednesday; 8:09 on Friday, and 
8:09 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 

Talks 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Friday, 7:20 to 
7:45, Farm-Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 7:00 to 8:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday: boys’ and girls’ hour, Thurs- 
day. 6:00 to 7:00. 

Davenport. WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, Tour- 
ists’ road bulletins. 


Recent Public Sales 


CEDMER FARMS HAS GOOD ANGUS 
SALE 





Cedmer Farms, Grundy Center, Iowa, 
held their sale of highly bred Angus, 
June 10. They disposed of the entire of- 
fering in about two hours’ time, for an 
average just slightly under $120 per head. 
The cattle were in good condition and 
considering everything there were won- 
@erful values for the buyers. The top 
of the sale was $255, and this point was 
reached on each of two excellent bulls 
that have been champions at different 
state fairs. Colonel Cooper conducted 











Our Readers Market 


eee Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns, 
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RATE 8c PER THE NAME a ADDRESS 
gre counted as of = adver- 
and each initial or full number is cumned om word. 





‘e charge for a minimum of twenty weed. Remittance must 
ay 

orders and ch: reach 
this pot later than 7. cht dexs t before my Ary pubit- 
cation, When writing your advertisemen at give full details, This 
























































































































































































































































































































































BONDS FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
saakeligha pu} 
WE BUY and sell whole issues of lowa 1OWA y . ~ ee. : 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with | fps A eae po kat os age wevesecee | ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell ding 
: “ EN acre dairy farm in county seat do to farmers. Serum under our care 
safety. "ingheim, Wheelock Co., Des ine $5.00( linaiank "Sekar Adress - unt} 
~ ing $5,000 business yearly. Address ) ess " 
Moines w ? ' shipped express to you. This insures you 
a erat etin enn, | Park View: aime Garner. - Towa. products kept under proper care and pe. 
Bp Rg ag FE ge gg Fe MANITOBA frigeration. Purity, potency and relia. Beer 
» § ? so ye ————— —  —  SEEeO PPL PPP DOS 
A sat interna Write for list. Polk, Corley FOR Sale or Exchange—I own. the most bility of our products proven by our twelve £ 
’ ' ; fertile far ted River valley Fine years of successful manufacturing, cera 
& Company, Des Moines. ertile farm in Red River valley. ine a 
improvements; completely equipped; sun- | 88 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. Ng RS 
DOGS AND PET STOCK prisingly-low price. For family reasons I ae age wa el Our, customers are our 
SPAYED Fox Terrier female. Beautiful must —— south. wou — tet Co Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ie — 
_8 i 4 re improved farm, income property, or mer- ” — 
oe og ye me my i eee ot aa chandise in the States. Write immedi- —— 
. anc og: also ch et. 2 tB wie ‘ 
months old; weight 7 pounds. Price $12. ately. Box 33. _Morris. panttoba._ en ee MISCELLANEOUS 
Collie and Shepherd pups $5 up. Wilbur MINNESO’ I oe el : a. 
Day, Brighton, Iowa. MAHNOMEN county, Minnesota, offers Yan tee anes — Sopa 
FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and improved farms and virgin prairie and $600: 32 by 54 Case separator, 500: 40 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- | brush lands direct from owners at your | 62 Minneapolis separator, $250: Keystone 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ | own price and_terms. Wite Mahnomen | six hole and Minneapolis cylinder shell. un 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- | County Farm Bureau. Mahnomen, Minn., | ers, $275 each. J. B. Mitchell, Farragut, 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. and save agents’ commissions. Iowa. 
bist é is se 
SHEPHERD pups; guaranteed to work to | FARMS for Sale—Stevens county corn DE LAVAL cream separator No. 15; sed =. 
suit you or return and get your money land; well improved; liberal terms, with only short time. Will guarantee to be waite 
back; price $5. Hawthorne Twins, Afton, 4 per cent interest on deferred payments. in perfect running condition; $75. Frank 
Iowa. Stevens County State Bank. Morris, Minn. Miller, Schaller, lowa. much 
A LITTER of white and brown Shepherd SOUTH DAKOTA rey DESK for sale; roll top, golden oak finish, rer 
pups males, $5; females, $3; also sire | FOR SALE by owner—Improved quarter small size; reasonable; write for further if cosy 
- poe. Pp Ay tote a gr R seccng section in Clark county on state high- particulars. Box 6. Wallaces’ Farmer. q ae 
1eeler Anton Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn, | way, 61%4 miles from railroad: town; good gama n. 
FOR SALE—Male Mastif and Shepherd, | buildings; big grove; all fenced; no waste eee Web: 
nine months; $10 or trade for pistol or | land: terms to suit. Orlando Munson, | CYLINDERS re-bored. We re-bore any Mi Showet 
gun. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, Iowa. Bradley, S. D. kind “ cr omar sg yy: sonhnages pistons, for cor 
ee - ae rings and pins for any tractor or engine, a i 
FARM LANDS sg ol eee. tales aur Sone oe half Crabb Ges Engine Co., Independence, fa Be ine 
CANADA amount. T. Brady, Worthing, S. Dak. SEPTIC TANKS hay cr 
FOR SALE—623 acres two miles from WISCONSIN <7 the rai 
: 4 a ee : ; EE MS eens Oke tt bt db le SEPTIC Tanks— Farmers. make your 
Regina, Canada; fine farm, good im- REGISTER and secure a farm. This houses modern. The B-J septic rhe pcrop.— 
ee ee ee eee giant company has already started hun- | brings city conveniences to the farm Guth 
_e ; : : dreds on its wonderful colonization plan. Home. Prices and blue-prints on appli- ME The he 
IOWA You can get a rich clay loam dairy farm | cation. B-J Conc. egg Co., Red on greatly 
GOOD tenants can buy a farm in Osceola | Close to big tewns and good markets. | Towa, pastur 
county, lowa, or southern Minnesota, ; Many neighbors. Only $2,000 for a forty TOBACCO thinne< 
at our present low prices; interest and | With good barn. nice house, best milk } 
taxes are less than rentals. Buy from | COWS. Only $100 deposit required and | NATURAL leaf tobacco; smoking—five The he 
the owner. Will want four to five thou- song al a ig ey ml : pounds yor a ten $2; ae rec a, 
sand dollars cash payment. Your own y ran & UU. stead. aren ree; pay when received. ‘o-operative Be anc 
time on. the balance. Write H. L. Em- | Jars sent free. National Land Colonizing | Farmers, Paducah, Ky. » Mite! 
mert, Sibley, Iowa. Co., Dept. E. 3, Madison, Wis. Plenty 
FOR SALE—40 acres of unimproved land er — — oe PATENT ATTORNEYS ) weathe 
in Warren county, close to Des Moines; Clay Sub-sou, neither sandy nor grav- will be 
no agents; particulars and information. | @lly:; close to town; good roads, good | BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; ing co 
Address C. L. RO 904 W rui schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
es8 . Fruit i A : bs replant 
Ave., Albuquerque, N. M. try. You deal directly with the owners. | Bidg.. Des Moines, Iowa. to 
No agents and no commissions. Easy ere fo 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for PHOTO FINISHING acres | 
ww auction. Below we —s few of the | map and booklet No. 6. North Western be pla: 
ots, giving the prices and buyers. Our Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- be on. 
readers will note that H. O. Harrison, of | Wisconsin. oped; six glossy prints and an enlarge- crop. 
Catifornia, purchased a large number of | FREE catalog Wisconsin farms for sale, | ment from the best negative; 25c silvem MH py the 
the good animals sold, and Mr. Bird, of rae descrivti jictures and own. | Peerless Photo Co., Charles City, Iowa. ; 
~ bos “ giying description. pictures anc Ww end ey 
Cuba City, Wis., purchased one of the , ss - r: “" : exif 
: s * er’s name and address. Wisconsin Land Chie 
oo Sales at $100 or over were aS | Byreau. Chippewa Falls, Wis. ‘POULTRY Dever 
‘ BULLS TENANT FARMERS Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS corn b 
Blackcap Briand 2d, Oct., '22; H. B. he > hay st 
Brown, Grundy Center, Iowa cooeeeeueD FIRST-CLASS tenant farmers wanted, ENGLISH Single Comb White Leghorns. age cr 
Blackcap Belmar, Jan., ‘23; F. R. for good farms of 80 to 640 acres, lo- Nice strong chicks, $9, 100. Also cock- Hoos 2 
Riant, Welisburg, Iowa ........... 200 | cated. in northwestern Iowa and south- | erels, pullets and hens. Mrs. Ellis Abell, bes L 
Quimbux M., Sept., °21; W. W. Bird, western Minnesota, either on share or Hampton, Iowa. —C. L 
cme CE NE hcck td spas aces ocheess 255 | cash as desired. Send reference and ap- Osce 
inate of i gs ag. plication to Henry H. Nelson. Sibley, Ia. POULTRY REMEDIES _ ad 
4 . ’ oes HELP WANTED a 
BR. RANE nnn cvcvccavevevescceccsecccs 105 STOP 3 cot w 
. "30. - - your poultry losses from mixed in ot Ww 
Blackcap Lady 8th, Sept., "19; F. R. | | MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station fections, including complications of the fi 
Riant eeescee Sos hew eseces scessccecses 1 office positions, $115-$250 month. Free chicken cholera. typhoid. roup. etc.. by young 
Brevetta, Oct., '19; C. R. Shoate, Mar- transportation, experience unnecessary. | vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacteria MM 49 cer, 
ble Rock, LOWA ..... 05 -e sess eens .,:- 110 | Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- | (Fowl). Price. 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, BY ce 
a te <a alg = ag ods Ya ae 105 wright. St. Louis. $4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 508 ont 
oun Deatnion aber inex” "17: ° | RAILWAY postal clerks; start $133 | doses, add $1 for each additional 10% —. 
H. O. Harrison : “ * 125 month. Railroad pass, expenses paid, doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar ne UF 
Blackbird 13th of Cedmer, Dec. "16 questions free. Columbus Institute, W-4, | Rapids, Iowa. .. h 
: be : Columbus, Ohio. MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- ‘ve 
eM eee Oe reer 130 . i te: 
the kbird ttina M. 2d, May, °22; nates Compound, tablet form, used ia fain a 
™ i. i stateteen pen BOLE 4 aie nel 110 LIVE STOCK the drinking water. An intestinal — ture | 
Bi cieara 358th, Apr., "18; H. O. Har- GUERNSEYS septic used for the prevention of. runnin 
SOOO. noc Swine ccuecentnsnsasceeseseue 100 | GUERNSEYS. most economical producers cholera, white diarrhea and other mee Veget: 
Evermore B., Apr., '23; Geo. Rosen- of milk and butterfat; registered bull _— sig oa Mate yd a a impro’ 
PR roa of Pe sags tage sig. i 145 | calves for ante; Dest breeding. George Bint Jone. CADIS .SCTURT VO, crops 
mnetta 3d of Cedmer, ar., Domken, North Manchester, Ind. zis a mrs most 
ie DME Dhctethuphs ees ercaewesas --- 100 =< = 
Blue Blood’s Maid, Sept., ’22; H. O. HOLS TEs AND GUERNSEVS BABY CHICKS 7 ger 
eS a ere ae Le 120 a egg or erred Pat months old is re p 
. Princess Kat Edzeli, Dec., heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin aPeae oe ; ' bringi 
imi: Be Brown cet ieee wae’ 120 | tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley REDt , “ane aghe peed ats wane chicks. wea ;hever 
Kindness of Cedmer, Oct., °20; H. B. Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. yeand, Brown Lenore eae wit 
eee sets eegsseesseeee 125 | BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey | gottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- for sn 
Valley Park Lass, Sept.. 15: H. O. || calves anywhere, write Edgewood | gred: 100 per cent live delivery guarail- impro 
DEEENO obkss oe685 0s Wb on esse us neues 125 Farms. Whitewater. Wis. teed Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W Water- b. 
Mabel Pride, July, "18; H. O. oe 115 sa i. ico. Aatre ; et : : Rica 
uiet Lawn Pride A., May, "16; H. See : , 
oe oa Pia : ONCE ORE NS EER KE 140 | RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for PUREBRE can White Wyandet pee With | 
Teather Bloom of Cedmer 4th, Mar., light service. A few choice heifers of Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. May § 
> . oS a peter iepere: 110 | exceptional type and production. Bred | Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10. WM gentiy 
Isabella ©. 3d, Nov., °21; H. O. Har- for fall and winter freshening. Priced to | 5.50, 50: postpaid; 100 per ¢ent delivery wear. 
ison... ; eae SS TE i Es 205 sell. Shomont Farms. Monticello, Iowa. Member International Chick Assn., Earl Sat iS 
Average for the steer herd was..... - 130 | HOLSTEIN bull ready for service: three ville Hatchery, Eariville, Tl. mm Ptock. 
- of his dams averaged 108 pounds milk in | BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $9 per yer 1005 _ 
INDIANA TO USE HOME-GROWN one day. 40.04 pounds butter seven days: Anconas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $11; _ ea 
FLOUR $100. Wisconsin Livestock Association, | orcas, $14. Purebred, heavy egg pro : 
“Indiana Flour for Indiana People’ is { Appleton. Wis. ing strains. Brunsvold Hatchery, North Lue 
the slogan adopted by Purdue University, | FOR SALE—High grade fresh and spring- es aes “ eo Oe going 
the Indiana Millers’ Association and the = ing oe ee Guernsey cows; also —- oe nag ee See eee pies at ; 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, in a cam- 0 heifers . B. tested. George Zeller, old pullets, so cents ; : 
paign seidath: Whew se: minting to increase | West Concord. Minn. oe ar free. Tilmer Thompson, Elmo * e 
the use of home-grown wheat for flour. JERSEYS ae £ b 
Purdue has been working for several | TUBERCULIN tested cows and heifers | SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK  S 
years with the Michikoff wheat, a hard for sale; 45 head, registered and high — itp 
wheat with high gluten content. The | rade, young Jersey cows and heifers; | FOR SALE—Soybean seed; certifiew: | “ahd 
millers and bakers have found this wheat | 200d producers, either fresh now or Morse and Midwest; $2.75 per bus short. 
Peres hind kien ve oe cate springing; prices reasonable. Miller & ! f. 0. b. Sedalia, Mo.; bags free.. Petts = Dub 
va act eagie ehioe. The ny me of Phelps, Spirit Lake, Iowa; phone 93. County Farm Bureau. Hot t 
Z Ss. € s : ‘ 
hte hates aeown wheat ant lower freisht FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high MANCHU soybean seed. Recleaned, ned, “comin 
. : : i] grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper per cent germination. Inoculation SS a per 
rates and will benefit both the producer { color and in fine condition. Stephen A. | on request. $3 per bushel f. 0. b mes P 
and the consumer, Carr, Coflins, Iowa. Daisy Ann Johnson, Ames, Iowa. 


















pALLACES’ FARMER, June 20, 1925 
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Have been having an abundance of 
mn and warm weather the past week. 
ond cultivation of corn is in order. 
te planting looks good; is as large as 

















Mat planted three weeks earlier, a much 
Metter stand and a fine color. Small grain 
pking fine. It appears as tho hay would 
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e scarce, altho some good pieces of new 
ding. A few patches of alfalfa will 
soon make hay. Pastures have done 
ponders since the rain and warm weath- 
Quite a few young colts. Not many 
tattle on feed, Still an abundance of 
Needing hogs on the farms. Many farmers 



















—— i ye buying corn. Corn 68 cents, oats 42 
1 direct sents, cream 46 cents,. eggs 20 cents, 
re until ens 19 cents, hogs $6.55. Hundreds of 
res you pong chicks on every farm.—A. J. 
: eber. 

, Greene County, (c) Iowa, June 6.— 









Lo growing nicely. Early oats, barley 














er hay 









@nd rye heading and a much needed rain 
mame the past wek. Eggs 20 cents, cream 
% cents. Young chickens doing well. 













Livestock in good condition. Gardens 
gnd potatoes growing nicely. Fairly good 
gop of chickens and young pigs; but 


goundhogs are numerous and are taking 
gome of them.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Linn County, (e) Iowa, June 8.—The 
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weather continues unusually cold; very 
wid until yesterday, when we received a 

ular soaker—unusually cold rain for 
this season. Some corn planted over and 
much more should be. Some farmers 
uite far behind with crop work and 
much crop ground becoming weedy on 
account of lack of help, due to low price 

farm products. Plenty of help available 
ff one can afferd to hire.—A. D. Bren- 
faman. 

Webster County, (c) Iowa, June 13.— 
Shower and warm weather has been fine 
for corn, but it is still a great deal behind 
Pwhat it should be. Alfalfa soon due to 
tut the first time. Rains are helping the 
fay crop and pastures. Oats also need 
the rain. Fruit will possibly be a small 
cop.—H. C. McCracken. 

. Guthrie County, (w) Towa, June 7.— 
‘The heavy rains with warm weather have 
greatly improved the gardens, spuds and 
pastures. Insects and gophers have 
thinned the stand of early planted corn. 
The heads on the winter wheat are very 








ishort. Half a crop of hay. Corn is small 
and uneven.—Ellis Rogers. . 


(n) Iowa, June 13.— 
Plenty of rain this week, and real corn 
' weather. Oats are looking good. Hay 
will be a fair crop on new seeding. Plow- 
ing corn is the order of the day. Some 
replanting had to be done. Onion fields 
are looking clean; there are 400 or 500 
acres in this county. Some cabbage will 
be planted. Strawberry season will soon 
be on; looks like they will be a good 
crop. Other berries have not been hurt 
by the frosts in May. Wages are good 
and everybody busy.—C. H. 

Chickasaw County, (ne) Iowa, June 13. 
—Everybody busy plowing corn; the early 


» Mitchell County, 


corn being plowed the second time. Clover 
hay started to blossom; will be an aver- 
@ge crop. Stock all healthy. Hogs $6.40, 
éggs 20 cents, oats 40 cents, corn 70 cents. 
—C. L. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iéwa, June 14.— 
The drouth was broken by a rain the 7th 
and a number of showers since, with very 
het weather. Cuitivation well along for 
the first time. Lots of trouble with 
young chickens. Butterfat 39 cents, eggs 
1) cents, oats 39 cents, corn 62 cents, hogs 
6% cents, hens 18 cents.—H. F. 3abcock. 
; Louisa County, (se) Iowa, June 13.— 
The much needed and long ledheed for 
Tain has come at last. Starting on June 
5, we have been getting a good soaking 
fain about every two days. The tempera- 
ture has been ranging decidedly better, 


Tunning up to 80 degrees during the day. 
Vegetation of all kinds is showing marked 





improvement. The small grain and hay 
Crops are cut short regardless of the 
most favorable weather. The corn fields 
in general show a very spotted stand, the 
the past week has been favorable in 
_bringing up many hills that otherwise 
ever would have come. The stand will 
Still be spotted and uneven. Prospects 
for small fruit remain good. Gardens are 
improving and potatoes looking much bet- 


ter. Tho the season_has been unusually 
unfavorable up to the present time, yet 
With favorable weather from now on we 
May still have a fair crop; yet quite evi- 
dently we will have a crop reduction this 
year. Not much change in prices of live- 
Stock. Many farmers’ supply of corn 
running low, and will hardly pay out to 
buy and feed at present prices.—C. L. 
Duncan. 
4sucas County, (s) Iowa, June 12.— 

Re. infall for June so far amounts to about 
two and one-half inches. Came slowly 
and was taken up by the dry soil. The 
Weather has warmed up and corn is look- 
ing better. Some replanting was done, 
but now a fair stand. Fruit prospect is 
fairly good, Pig crop is below average; 
doing welk Meadows and pastures are 
short.—Rollie V. Fight. 

Dubuque County, (e) Iowa, June 13.— 
Hot today, with little showers. Corn is 
“coming up now, very uneven. Some fields 
@ perfect stand, others replanted; some 
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Two fine rains during the last week have 
given us more moisture than fell during 
the month of May, and four warm days 
have made all vegetation look much more 


promising. Poor seed, worms and cold 
weather have all combined toe cut corn 
production. Considerable corn replanted 


and much more is only one-half to three- 
fourths of a stand. Corn not yet_half 
cultivated the first time, if blind plowing 
is net counted, and weeds are showing 
badly. Farmers ‘much discouraged by 
poor stand of corn, saggings hog market, 
and the fact that grain is not selling at 
a price to make up for shrink and inter- 
est on it the last six months. —James Ts 
Thorp. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, June 13.— 
The last two weeks have brought us nu- 
merous light rains, with a soaking the 
morning of the lith, .and prospects for 
more soon. No washing yet. Old mea- 
dows are short and thin, but prospects 
better for clover and alfalfa. Some of 
the latter cut. Corn late and not much 
plowed. More replanting than ever be- 
fore. Fruit prospects good, both tree and 
small fruits, and more orchards being 
sprayed. The outgrowth of demonstra- 
tions by the extension department and 
county agent.—S. J. Kingsley. 

Winnebago County, (n) Iowa, June 13.— 
Weather has warmed up. Corn growing 
finely, but small on account of the cold 
weather. Oats and pastures good. Had 
a heavy rain last night. About half of 
the corn plowed once., Pig crop about 90 
per cent of last year.—Mels Rank. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, June 13.—Corn, 
cais and grass coming on finely since the 
heavy rains. Some complaint of light 
stand of corn on spring plowing. Pig 
crop hardly normal, with some disease 
reported ameng herds.—D. W. Diddy. 

Van Buren Countg, (se) Iowa, June 12. 
—Corn is looking better because of heavy 
rains, which did seme damage on rolling 
ground. Oats and meadows are looking 
fine. Weather is warming up. Straw- 
berries and cherries are ripening fast. 
All stock doing well. Little chicks are 
growing nicely.—Robert Reid Bogle. 

3remer County, (ne) Iowa, June 13.— 
Warmer weather has arrived, making the 
corn prospect look better. Quite a lot 
had to be planted over. .Poor seed, cold 
weather and weeds seem to be the big 
factor which caused the poor stand. Oat 
fields as a rule look good. Pastures and 
meadows short. The hay crop will be 
light. The usual cry with chickens is 
heing sounded in all quarters. Varmints, 
especially rats and civet cats, are taking 
the jcy out of chicken raising. Garden 
truck is coming finely. Small fruits will 


be a light crop.—J. Diedrich. 
Palo Atlo County, (n) Iowa, June 13.— 
Grip of the cold wave broken. We are 


having our first week of real warm weath- 


er. A gcod soaking rain relieved the dry 
spell. Oats are now growing well. Corn 
is a little backward and under first cul- 
tivation. Cut-worms have been destroy- 
ing different garden plants in some por- 
ticns. Strawberries good, tho need more 
rain. Other garden truck growing fats. 
Chickens 17 cents, eggs 20 cents, broilers 
28 cents, corn 67 cents, oats 42 cents. 


Many chicks ordered from hatcheries and 
the the spring has been late and wintry 
the amount of poultry will be very great- 
iy increased.-J. T. Gabrielsen. 

Howard County, (ne) Iowa, June 13.— 
Quite a few are replanting their corn. A 


good warm rain fell last Saturday after- 
noon and another one on Sunday night. 
The last three days have been real June 
weather, and the corn is showing up that 
did not have to be replanted. The small 
grain and meadows are showing up much 
better since the rains.—H. E. Wells. 
ILLINOIS 
Piatt County, (c) IIL, June 12.—Much 


corn just being planted. What corn was 


left of the first planting is small and 
weedy; will average about 79 per cent 
of a stand. The poorest prospect for a 
corn crop ever seen here. Oats fairly 
good. Very little wheat; heading short. 
Very little clover standing. Very few 
hogs and cattle. Labor scarce and high. 


A considerable acreage of soybeans being 
put out. Corn 70 cents, oats 43 cents, 
Dairy and poultry product prices low.~ 
Robert M. Walker. 


NEBRASKA 

Clay County, (s) Neb., June 9.—Plenty 
of rain. Weather cool. Not much sun- 
shine. Good for small grain. Corn slow 
and backward; some replanting. Net 
much grain in farmers’ hands. Hogs are 
coming to market thin in flesh. A num- 
ker of loads of cattle on feed. Fruit 60 
per cent. Gardens fine.—John F. Barr. 

Platte County, (c) Neb., June 13.—We 
have had about eight inches of rain the 
last ten days, consequently the drouth is 
over and it is now too wet. Much corn 
hes been replanted and recent rains 
washed out a lot more, which will have 
to be replanted. Some are replanting the 
second time. Oats are fine. Wheat is 
heading out and looks fine except a few 
fields. Scme will be rather short because 








very late. Corn small for this date. We 
have had very few days in the last month 
without rain; frequent showers interfere 
with work, tho we have had no excéss 


in this locality; both north and south of 
us they have had heavy, damaging rains. 


Not so much wheat this year and it is not 
very gocd. Good prospect for fruit ex- 
cept peaches. Oats coming finely. Pas- 
tures and meadows fair. Gardens doing 
finely. Good corn weather at present.— 
J. B. Harlan. 

Moniteau County, (c) Mo., June 13.— 
Continual showers. Very little corn has 
been plowed the first time; stand fair. 
Considerable acreage of soybeans to be 
planted. Pastures good. Cattle in good 
shape. Strawberries and cherries in 
abundance. Strawberries 35 cents, cher- 
ries 35 and 40 cents per gallon. Wheat 
turning. Oats fair. Hay crop very short. 
Very few finished cattie on hand. Eggs 
18 cents, spring chickens 32 cents.—Wes- 
ley Kiesling. 

I'ettis Courty, (c) Mo., June 13.—Sea- 
sonably warm. Liberal supply of mois- 
ture; 1.55 inches of rain yesterday. Mea- 
dows and oats are picking up since more 
seasonable conditions prevail. Cultivation 
of corn has progressed as rapidly as pos- 
sible; in some instances three plowings 
have been given. Wheat will be disap- 
pointing; some fields scarcely worth har- 
vesting. Quite an unusual acreage of 
eatch crops being sown for forage to help 
out the shortage of hay. Soybeans, cane 
and kafir are the genéral substitutes, Clo- 
ver will be scarce this year. Cattle on 
grass are doing quite well at this time. 
Lambs are selling at good prices.—W. D. 
Wade, 











HOLSTEINS. 
Mo side Holsteins 


Few choice bulls, 1 te 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cov pare with 
the very best. Address 

Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Ce.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf clup. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains 

BARGROVE & AKNOLD, 








Norwalk, Ia. 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








of 6 nearest dams and full sister te both 
grand sires and grand dam are Holstein Ass. prize 
winners. One first, three thirds, two tenths and one 
eleventh. Kiton Carrison, Mill Grove, Me. 





POLAND.CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sows bred for fall pigs. Boys pig club pigs, either 
sex, $25. eaned and vaccinated. Some very choice 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the 
top. Sires: Criterio, Sultan, Hi ite. 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information of thia 
Poland China herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 


English Extreme Type 


Is forsale. He was ist prize Senior yearling 
boar at the Iowa State Fair in 1922. I also havea 
few choice fall boars by him for sale. 

T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 














SPOTTED POLAND-CH INAS. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few fall boars offered from one of Iowa's best 
Spotted herde. Leading blood lines. 
MIBAM CLOUSS Clare, lowa 

Farm between Barnum and Clare. 
We are now offering fall 


’ 
Crawford $ Spots boars and gilts, well growam 


from which may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 
relation. The trio priced at $55. These pigs are good 
individuals in every way and-prices wi!) also be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
SONS, Earlham, Iowa. 








TAMWORTHS 





B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAM W ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 

grow them by the bundred. 

None better. Circular of win- 

“a? ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I}inois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
taille south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, RK. 9, lowa City, Lowa. 













= 
pretty weedy; others clean. Cultivating’ | of the dry May. Pastures are growing SHORTHRORNS. 
Fresh From the Country has just begun; ten days late. Oats and | finely. Some alfalfa which was ae has a: 
grass have improved very much in a | speiled because of the rain.—A. M. ] F Py f ts 
week. Many acres of late potatoes yet ncrease arm 8 t 
} tOoWwA to be planted.—A. A. Hallett. MISSOURI Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Blackhawk County, (ne) Iowa, June 13. Franklin County, (n) Iowa, June 13.— Pettis County, (c) Mo./ June 8.—Season a ag rey ane ae torte 


QUALITY COUNTS. 
For lfterature, address 


THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, til. 


Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulis from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can nei fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand éhampion Royal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


Elm Lawn Shorthorns 


Two very choice Scotch Bulls, 19 and 27 months. 
Red and roan. Gilt edge breeding and good enough 
to head the best herds; also 8 younger bulis, some of 
which are included in our show herd this year. Let 
us tell you more about them. Address 
L. C. OLOFF, iIreten, lowa 


Young Scotch Bulls 
Two Clippers, a Mayflower and a Myrtle among 
them, Al! by our $3000 herd bull Villager Snow- 
ball. Something good here awaits the buyer. 
Prices in keeping with farmers needs. Williams 
& Brand, Corwith, lewa. 
A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer’s 
cow, sent On request. Milking Sharihorn Society, independence, Ia. 
































ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Qdality and Sca 
Eight months to two yea All by othentels, 
sire of many winners at leading state fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica bull living 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
ha for siring steers. 
. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


Blackbirde—Trojan Ericas—Prides. Herd under 
Federal supervision. Tuberculin tested. Write or 
visit. QUIKTDALE FARMS, HESS & 
WEST, WATERLOO, IOWA. 

Two herd bulle of pro- 


SMITH-VILLA ANGUS. Fr) TS aiividualiey. 


2 and 3 years old. Blackbirds and aired by Blackcap 
Barrage. To move them quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They are better than we can describe, 
One a pr’ze winner. Come or write. W. Hi. 
SMITH, Cherokee County, Quimby, fowa. 














POLLED HEREFORDS 


eee 


POLLED Malai ny INCREASE PROFITS 


¥ By reducing the cost of producing high class 
beef. No debornifig loss. Faster and cheaper 
gains. Less shipping shrink. A Polled Here- 
ford bul! will sire horniess calves for your 
horned cows apa? iMustrated booklet and list of breeders 
having steck for 
AMERICAN P PoE HEREFORD angsones ASSN 
718 Old G S MOINES, 1OWwA 
s. 















SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will do it. Write for literatufe and 
list of breeders. F 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 











JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3 to6 yrs. old right ready AV 
for the breéding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high _— 

FRED CHANDLER. 7, 











Chariton, lowa 
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AUCTIONEER 


SoS 
Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me your #40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail wan when It arrives. 











BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home. All graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
ry ie service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
etioneers Scheol of Experience, 
310 Whhteker Bidg. Davenpert, iowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Ayefioncer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
all times. WILLIAMSBOR IOWA. 
At Worild’s Original and 


Learn Auctioneering Geuctest Sahel” Deen 

















DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars fs excelled by none. We invite 
lospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





with no capitai invested. Write today 
= free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 
AL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEEKING, 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicazco, It, 
Carey M. Jones. President. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Bianchard ° * 














lowa State College Live Stock—For Sale 


Clydesdale stallion—three years old—by Criterion— 
lst at lowa State Fair 
Percheron erga, ny years —_ Jalep— 
t at Iowa State Fai 
Oxford, Hampenire, atbrovehire, | and 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
lewa State College Ames, lowa 





lowa 
Lave srock 
mastem, | EERE 
_Marian. lows 





A. % HULL, Auetioneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Dose Motnes, tows 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Guaranteed 


100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
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OU know that oil from pure Pennsyl 
vania crude is the best oil you can buy 
for your automobile, truck or tractor. 


That’s why this emblem of the Pennsyl- 
vania Crude Oil Association is a sure sign} 
of better oil. It guarantees that the oil] 
contains nothing but pure Pennsylvania 
crude oil—the highest grade crude oil in 
the world. : ) 


Yet even in oils refined from Pennsyl-} 
vania crude there is a difference due to the 
variation in refining methods. On this} 
account, there is a decided advantage in 
setting 


Or 


Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 





Northland Motor Oil is refined by thorough filtra- 
tion alone. Not a drop of acid is used. But the 
extra care in refining does not stop here. A special 
centrifugal force treatment is given to increase 
Northland’s resistance to moisture, and removes the 
final and last traces of foreign substances that other- 
wise would interfere with perfect lubrication. 




















The result is a lubricating oil that combines the best 
crude and the best refining to give the best service. 










Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 














